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BY Cc. C. 
‘i the blessings that Heaven sends forth, 
rhere’s none like the Love at Home, 
of growth, so rich in worth, 


a ‘ 

» varied and sweet of bloom. 
* the one love flower beyond compare, 

| ery favor kissed, 
Thris nu alike in the vaHey’s air 
iioft in the mountain's mist. 

Ys rustling leaves is the sound at times 
” of children’s voices sweet, 
@, of mother’s words, or of church-bell 
eo chimes, 


efor of pattering little feet; 
iis fragrance rich is the breath of sighs 
| memorial kisses dear, 


Arie 
nd the ligbt of its bloom, which never dies, 
« bright as the sunshine clear. 


Designs unworthy and hopes untrue 
Devart in its smile benign; 

lis the blessing that lasts a lifetime through 
With a tenderness all divine. 

Without it, how little were left to cheer 
And exalt under Heaven’s wide dome! 

Ob, there’s nothing in all the world so dear 
\s love, sweet love at home! 


IN THE SPIRIT. 


BY Ss. U. W. 











question was—should I accept it? 
some of my children were recover- 
ing trom an attack of scarlet fever and 
necded change ot air. 

I had a strong objection to their con- 
taminating, and possibly spreading the 
infection in seaside lodgings; but a house 
situated in the heart ef the country, as 
was the one offered me, where my family 
could remain until all risk of infection 
vas past, seemed the very thing, and not 
to be lightly refused. 

lf myself also required the quiet and 

tion such a habitation would ensure 


[" was a very tempting offer. The 


1 -hile writing the bulk of a book of 
ii I had completed only the opening 
chapters,and which was timed to appear 


t tollowing season. 
! theretore felt that I could do no 
better than close with the offer of a 


hi ayent at Sherriton to let me the 
aforesaid turnished house for a twelve- 
lnonth ata ridiculously low rental. 


lhe ayent accounted tor this latter tact 
| ‘ving that the rent was not so much 
a! ect with the proprietor as the keep- 
i the house occupied. This was true 
fhough, as [ atterwards tound, to my 
£reat disgust. 

i had not, of course, decided to take the 
house without seeing it; and what I had 
seer being eminently satisfactory, we 
luvrated to Sherriton, leaving our house 
at Kensington to be disinfected and 
Otherwise renovated. 

lhe Hermita e, as our new abode was 
aed, was situated in the wildest part 
Ol the wilds ot Middlesex, well within 
Wenty miles of the Metropolis, and 
about two from the little town of Sherri- 
ton. It Was built upon, or near, the sup- 
posed site of the hermit’s cave, which, 
tr being either filled up with earth or 

ned with plant growth, was no longer 
evidence, it it ever existed. 

halt Tudor, halt Elizabethan in 

Live Hermitage was rambling, 
1 picturesque, with two strag- 

gs at right angles tothe body 
«, the tourth side of the court 


i ng bounded by a low 
1 by tal ron rallings 
AS you laced the DOousE 


@ billiard-room below, with 


three rooms built over. Of these—bed- 
room, dressing-room and study—mzy wite 
and I took possession, their isolation 
from the rest of the house tavoring the 
prosecution of my work. 

The other wing was lower, being com- 
posed of stabling, unpierced by windows 
on the house side and over-grown, as 
was the whole building, with flowering 
creepers. 

A covered gateway in the centre of 
these stables led into the stable-yard, 
and over the root of this gateway was a 
small clock-tower with a dial facing 
each way. I determined to use the clock 
if not the stables, and made a memoran- 
dum to instruct the local clock-maker to 
regulate it—the nands standing at 12 
o’clock, though the actual hour was 5 P. 
M. Greenwich time. 

When I have added that the Hermitage 
had been used as the dower house ot a 
noble tamily, and had survived the ruin 
and final disappearance ot the ancestral 
mansion ot which it had been but an 
appanage, I shall have said all that is 
necessary in the way ot description. 

On the night of our arrival we had 
dined with what comfort we could 
achieve in the contusion and strangeness 
of our new surroundings, and I had re- 
tired to the study, leaving my wite sur- 
rounded by some ot the maids, the 
governess, and even my little type-writ- 
ing secretary, whom she had pressed into 
the service, all occupied in the bedroom 
in the wing, in evoking order out of 
chaos, in unpacking and arranging 
matters tor the night. 

With a lofty sense of aloofness trom 
this feminine tempest in a tea-cup, I 
settled down to my writing, and after an 
hour or so had thoroughly warmed to my 
work and had become wholly absorbed 
in it. 

I was approaching the end of a chapter, 
rapt in the interest of my own creations 
and totally oblivious of all else, when, 
quite unaccountably, my mind began to 
wander—I began actually to lose the 
thread of my subject; ny pen stopped, 
and my eyes were drawn to my watch 
lying on the table beside me. The hands 
pointed to twelve, and simultaneously a 
clock began striking in the court-yard. 

‘Dear me,” thought I, “the clock must 
have been repaired this evening,’’ and 
yet I had noticed just betore dark that 
the hands still pointed to twelve. 

I looked towards the open window, 
for it was a warm evening in April, and 
noticed with surprise that the white cur- 
tains were violently agitated, rather 
than blown about in an ordinary way by 
an ordinary breeze—there being neither 
sound nor sign that the wind bad risen. 

The sight was so queer, that I sat gaz- 
ing at the quivering draperies as it 
tascinated. I was recalled to myself, 
however, by the hasty opening of doors 
and the quick pattering of footsteps over 
the matting in the passage outside. 
Then my door was thrown open and my 
wife, deathly pale, tollowed by her 
domestic satellites, equally pallid, rushed 
in crying: 

“Oh, my dear Wilfrid, how can you sit 
calmly listening to those awful cries, 
and not try to do something to help?” 

“But, my dear,’ I answered, bewil- 
dered, “I hear no cries. What can you 
mean?” 

“You have only to listen,’ 
holding up a warning finger and paus- 


ing: 
There was dead silence—neitber sound 


’ 


she replied, 


nor movement, except that of the way 


ng, Or rather how leet Yy WripepliilR 


“Lhey wave twmaate ‘ti lit 


7 


lead,” atlength 


; 


poor creature is ho lo 


gasped the governess. 
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“IT wish I knew what you wereall driv- 
ing at,” said I in despair. “What poor 
creature is ‘ended and dead’ ?” 

“The poor soul who has been crying out 
for help in the most agonizing tones,” re- 
turned my wife. “You must have been 
asleep, Wilfrid, or you must inevitably 
heard the cries. But, pray arouse Roberts 
and send him out with a lantern to re- 
connoitre.”’ 

“All right,” said I; “but I will first 
get the pistols which I left in my port- 
manteau.’”’ 

“Wait, however, tor Roberts,” en- 
treated my wite, following me into the 
bedroom. ‘You must not——” but here 
her words were interrupted, nay almost 
drowned, in the feartul cries tor help 
borne on a strong current of air from the 
direction of the stable-yard, and which 
seemed literally to fill the room. The 
two dogs we had brought with us dragged 
trantically at their chains and yelped 
and whined piteously. 

“Oh, mistress, mistress!’ came in a 
girl’s voice through the darkness. ‘Pray 
help me!” 

“What is the matter?’ I shouted in 
desperation from the window. ‘Who, 
and where are you?” 

“Tam here in the stable-yard—I am 
hurt—I am being strangled,” and, with a 
prolonged shriek, the voice died down in 
a suffocated gurgle, as though the 
wretched owner were indeed being as- 
phyxiated. 

I could contain myself no longer, but, 
clearing the stairs almost at a bound, and 
taking a stout cudgel trom the rack in 
the hall, 1, with Roberts, who had pro- 
cured a lantern, made for the stable- 
yard. 

Kverything appeared quiet. The night 
was still, without a suggestion of wind. 
The polished foliage of the shrubs glit- 
tered in the moonlight, but were not 
stirred. The gates locked and barred, as 
Roberts had left them hours before. 

We entered the stable-yard and threw 
the light of our lantern into the lurking 
shadows. Nothing unusual was to be 
seen. We searched the premises, but 
found no trace of intruders; indeed the 
outer gates leading toa back road were 
fastened, and the bolts so rusted that 
they were withdrawn with the greatest 
difficulty. 

While tugging at the bolts, a voice 
hailed us from outside the gates, enquir- 
ing it we wanted assistance, 

The voice was the voice of the inevita- 
bly-too-late policeman. 

“Itisa pity you were not here a little 
sooner,’ I replied, “when you might 
possibly have prevented a crime which 
I believe has just been committed here- 
abouts, though I can find no trace of the 
perpetrators.” 

“J shouldn’t have been here now,” re- 
torted the constable coolly, “ouly | heard 
your stable-clock strike. Then I knew 
you had come, for that clock don’t never 
strike unless there’s somebody living in 
the house, and then only at twelve at 
night.’’ 

Amazed at the man’s coolness, and 
quite forgetting that I myselfhad at tirst 
been equally oblivious, I demanded ; 

“And why did you not come to the as- 
sistance of the poor creature whose cries, 
being at no great distance, you must 


,’ 


have heard?” 

“Nobody don’t hear no sounds except 
the clock striking, but the people in the 
house,” said the man, imperturbably 
‘and it have had five tenants in three 
years.”’ 


orn} - is | ‘ 


a WeOeK @€aci ahci the 
Aud that Il tancy,sir, will be about you 
term. It ain’t no use searching, sir, you 


won't find nothing,” and with that the 
man moved off, as if afraid of being in- 
vited to enter the house. 

Ilere was a state of things. We could 
not possibly return to our home, and 
suitable lodgings would be still to seek. 
We must perforce remain at the Hermit- 
age tor several days at least. 

It might be suggested that by closing 
up the “haunted” room, we might have 
occupied the rest of the house in peace, 
and this is exactly what we did alter two 
nights’ experience of this horror. But it 
was of noavail. Promptly as the stable- 
clock with a muftled, halt-strangulated 
sound gave out the hour of midnight, 
every soul in the house—even the chil- 
dren-—was aroused and held in strained 
expectancy until the strange influence, 
whatever it was, had exhausted itself, 
I, for my part, was so affected by it that, 


yielding to the most intense feeling of 


pity for, and desire to help the poor spirit 
in torment, I could not resist the impulse 
to open the room, and going to the 
window, attempting to communicate 
with what was, to my consciousness, a 
real presence. 

I was so carried away that, my wife 
declares, I solemnly pledged myself to do 
all in my power to bring relief to the 
sufferer—in orthodox parlance, to lay the 
ghost, 

My first proceeding in the morning 
was, of course, to send tor the house- 
agent. Alter some delay, he appeared, 
driving in his irreproachably neat trap, 
and was shown in, spruce and smirking, 
but evidently ill at ease, 

“So, sir,” said I, “you have thought it 
worth while to jeopardise your reputa- 
tion as a house agent, by letting a house 
which is not habitable.” 

“Not habitable, my dear sir?) Why, 
what is the matter with the house?” 

“Well, tor one thing, the rent is too 
low,” TL replied with grim jocosity. “You, 
no doubt, are acquainted with the real 
reason for this, though you gave moa 
false one.”’ 

“Nay, my dearsir,” returned the agent, 
“Tif I recollect rightly, intormed you 
that the owner was extremely anxious 
to have her house occupied, and she, 
theretore, greatly reduced the rental.” 

“Yes, but, as you doubtless are aware, 
that was done to vive the house a char 


acter, which it had certainly lost im con- 
sequence of the inability of any tenant 
to remain in ittnore thana few days at 
furthest. I tind myself in the same pre- 
dicament and must demand ot you to 
eanecel our agreement and to return the 
instalment of rent paid in advance.” 

“Sir,” cried the no longer smiling house 
agent, “I give in. We shall be com 
pelled to cancel, butin the namie of com 
mon charity I will ask you toe give us 
time to refund the instalment of rent.” 

“A most extraordinary proposition 
sir,’ I returned, “considering you might 
expect legal action to be taken in this 
matter.” 

“You would really have to case, sir. 
The law does not take recoynhisance of 
ghosts. I believe we could compel you 
to complete your contract, but [ ami sure 
Miss Reapham would not wish that. 
You see, sir, this lady was obliped ts 
leave this house her own house under 


very painful circumstances some tinue 


ago.” 
“And by the same token, so has every 

one else who has attempted tor cn upy 

thie place “wjnnee,”’ To interr ipted, otly 

eT ipl ] t hat are ! ‘ 

tal 

} 

of thi all } 4 4c 
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Which having done, the house-egent 
bowed bimself away with a decidedly 
crestialien sir. 

By the end of a week | had succeeded 
in establishing my femily in a gleringly 
new, and conseqoently gbost proof, villa 
at Richmond, and then | endeavored to 
dismiss the vexatious episode of the 
Hermitage from my mind. 

Rot the end of another week saw me 
om my way to unearth Miss Reapham. I 
bed been so haunted by the pitiful voice; 
eo penetrated with sympathy and desire 
to reepond to this mere echo; that I felt 
impelled to go to the root of the matter 
by applying to Miss Keapham bereel! for 
information, irritated against her as | 
bad reason to be. 

I found ber in a equalid littie lodging 
at Putney, and, looking at the poverty of 
ber surroundings, | felt that there was 
some excuse for the deception which had 
been practiced upon mé, 

| was further disarmed as | confronted 
the emall, elderly, faxen-baired women 
of the genus common-plece, who, with 
scared looking childish blue eyes, trem- 
bitugly rose from her seat to receive me. 

‘| will not apologize for troubling you, 
Mise Reaphem,” I began, “as I think 
you owe it to me to do what you can to 
throw some light upon this unlucky 
business of the Hermitage. 1 suppose 
you were duped into ignorantly purchas- 
ing the house, as | was into biring it” 

“No, sir,”’ she replied, “I had not even 
that excuse. When I invested the few 
hundreds left me by my widowed mother 
in the purchase of the house and opened 
it as a convalescent home for ladies of 
position, it was perfectly free from the 
taint which now renders it valueless. My 
only excuse is that I hoped to meet with 
a tenant who would not be sensitive to 
the disturbing influences which are now 
the house’s great drawback.’’ 

“You can, then, actually scoount for 
theee sounds,”’ I asked eagerly. 

“Nay, that would be beyond my 
power. I can only fix the date of their 
commencement,” faltered Miss Rea 
pham, as though dazed at the bare retro- 
spect. 

Recovering herself after a short in- 
terval, Mies Keapham proceeded : 

“My staf? of servants were ali strange, 
with the exception of the parior-maid, 
who had lived with me from the time 
she was twelve years old, when I kept 
house for my brother, whose second 
marriage obliged me to set up an estab- 
lishment of my own. 

“| was much attached to this girl, 
Winnifred, and bad taken some pains 
with her education, in a plain way, of 
course. Hut she was not like other girls 
of ber clase, having @ vexatious habit of 
reading at all times and seasons of 
leisure, and of wandering about and ex- 

pioring every nook of the grounds, with 
the object, as sbe said, of discovering the 
Hermit’s Cave, which gave the name to 
the house. These fads in a parior-maid 
would not bave been tolerated by a 
better disciplinarian than myself,’’ said 
poor Miss Keapham apologetically, with 
a faint amile, ‘but the girl had been with 
me 80 long that it was natural | skould 
be indulgent 

“Anyhow, she had quite a craze for 
seeking out this cave, and only the even- 
ing before her dreadful end, the poor girl 
dec.ared that sbe believed she had come 
upon it in a nook in the stable yard, 
where was a small arched doorway 
almost hidden by accumulated rubbish 
and tail rank weeds, Would that I had 
been firm, and had laid my commands 
upon Winnifred to refrain from further 
search, but the giril’s hobby seemed 
harmless enough, and | let ber go blindly 
to ber doom. 

“One night,’’ continued Miss Keapham, 
recovering from the agitation this re 
miniscence caused her, ‘‘Winnifred had 
gone to bed early with one of her bad 
headaches. Ali the best rooms in the 

body of the house being devoted to the 
use of my paying guests, | occupied the 
bedroom in the wing which you unfor- 
tunately selected, and as 1 did not choose 
to be alone in the wing at night, Winni- 
fred slept in the dressing-room beyond. 


“Knowing tbat the girl required 
thorough rest as a restorative 1 never dis 
turbed her on these occasions after she 
had got to sleep. I did not depart from 
my custom on this night, and the house 
lapeed into Its usual quiet soon after 
e.even < :OCK 

‘My window was as usual slightly 

pen a 6 t and as lay wakefu 
wea 6 prise or) e eof patter 
& g 1.488 ns as * 

6 x 4 +? s v 


**Lulled by the gentle swish of the rain 
and the soughing of the night breeze, I 
wes sinking into siamber, when I dis- 
tinctly beard my name called in Winni- 
fred's voice. Broad awake in an instant, 
1 lighted my candie, slipped on my 
dresting-gown and opened the door into 
my dressing room. 

“To my astonishment the room and the 
bed were empty, though the latter had 
evidentiy been occupied, and then it ooc- 
curred to me that the call bad come from 
outside the bouse. 

“Utterly bewildered, I returned to my 
room, drew up the biind and raised the 
eash. The call was repested in a voice of 

n. 

+ ©W here in the world are you, Winnie,’ 
1 shouted, ‘and what ails you ?’ 

***] am in the stabie yard,’ she answered 
beck. ‘I have fallen and sprained my 
ankle, and the gates are locked.’ 

‘Much flastered and upset, though not 
seriously sliarmed, I went to arouse the 
servants and sent them to the gardener’s 
cottage, which was situated about two 
hundred yards from the beck gates, to 
feteh the keys, of which the gardener al- 
ways took charge. 1 waz met by someof 
my guests, who, disturbed and alarmed 
at the unwonted commotion, crowded 
into my room. 

“While I hastily dreased, come of the 
ladies gathered from Winnifred that, 
unable to sleep, she had ventured out in 
the moonlight to ber favorite haunt, and 
had slipped from the mound of rubbish 
concealing the entrance to the fabled 
Hermit’s Cave, and had hurt her foot so 
badly that she had fainted. 

‘On recovering, she found the moon 
clouded over, rain failing, and that she 
could not move herself. Quite unable to 
make herself heard, she bed in despere- 
tion managed to drag herself to the 
shelter of the covered gateway, where 
she was now resting. 

“(ourage, Winnie!’ I called out to 
her, ‘There is Laurence at this moment 
opening the back gates.’ 

“A few seconds passed, and tnen a suc- 
cession of such piercing shrieks rent the 
air that we ali instinctively rushed down- 
staire and into the courtyard. As we 
frantically crossed it, the cries died down 
to a half stified, gurgling moan: 

«+O, Mies Reapham, they are strangling 
me!’ 

“Half beside ourselves, we beat upon 
the locked gates, calling out that heip 
was at hand, and then, to our horror, 
poor Winnifred’s cries ceased altogether 
and a moment later the girls returned 
with the key of the covered gates—the 
gardener would follow. 

“We unlocked the gates and crowded 
into the stable-yard, expecting to find the 
poor girl’s dead body at least. But there 
was no sign of her, living or dead. Stay 
—in the shadow of the gateway lay the 
little red hood Winnie was in the habit of 
wearing out of doors; but, search as we 
might, that was all. 

‘*Laurence now appeared by way of the 
covered gateway, bringing the key of the 
back gates. It was not needed. We 
found them open, and fresh whee! tracks 
in the narrow liane outside. Had the 
gardener entered from the back, he must 
have intercepted the murderers or kid- 
nappere of my poor parlor maid. 

“Whichever it was, has since, in spite 
of every effort of the law, remained a 
mystery. Every part of the grounds 
was thoroughly investigated, and sure 
enough, a cave was discovered to exist in 
the very spot indicated by poor Winni- 
fred in the stabie yard; and within it was 
found, not the signs and indications of a 
holy life, but a complete coiners’ plant, 
which in their hasty flight on being sur- 
prised, the wretches who owned it had 
been com pelled to leave behind. 

“In prosecuting their nefarious trade 
after dark, they had doubtless come upon 
poor Winnifred, and, taking her for a 
spy, bed killed or kidnapped her. How- 
ever this may be, it is miserably certain 
that every night atthe stroke of twelve, 
the inmates of the Hermitage are called 
upon to listen to the fearful cries of that 
midnight voice in distress, without being 
eble to understand, much less alleviate, 
ite painful exigency. 

“My establishment was, of course, 
broken up, No one would stay to be 
tortured; for though I tried closing the 
wing from which the cries only could be 
beard, yet at the striking of the clock at 
midnight, everyone seemed impelled to 
awake and be held in paralyzed expec- 
tancy until the infiuence, whatever it 
was, had passed. 

i could not but feel that there was some 
jusetifcatien for the manner in which the 
baunted house bad been foisted upon me, 
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and | left Miss Reapham rejoicing In the 
assurance that 1 would not exact the re- 
turn of the installment of rent peid, but 
would retain her house for three months; 
which latter proposal was not prompted 
by motives altogether eo pbilanthropical 
as those Miss Reapbam gave me credit 
for. 
. o ° * . . 

It may have occurred to any possible 
reader of so much of this “o’er true” 
story that the singular circumstances 
just recounted might be capable of 
scientific explanation, and that Winni- 
fred had not been mcrdered, but was 
still in existence. 

Such, at any rate, was my own strong 
conviction, and I determined to ao what 
lay in my power to throw some light on 
the mystery. 

My belief was not shared by my wife, 
who—with the simple faith of certain 
(by no means the least worthy or lov- 
able) of her sex, considered that every- 
thing unusual must be supernatural, 
and that even thought reading is un- 
canny—would not be persuaded to give 
up, in spite of my learned disquisitions 
on occalt science, brain waves, etc, the 
awesome conviction that she bad been 
brought into personal contact with the 
spirit world; and was indeed so affected 
by her late siarming experience at Sher- 
triton Hermitage that she began to lose 
flesh, and was evidentiy failing in beaith. 

This was quite enough to decide me 
on investigating the matter, even with- 
out the incentive of my very strong de- 
sire to find a philosophica! solution to the 
portentous events which had driven us 
#0 suddenly out of house and home. 


My wife utterly refused to give me her 
help or countenance, declaring that my 
attempt ata solution of the mysterious 
sounds, which still baunted her imagina- 
tion and deprived her of appetite and 
sleep, would be a ‘tempting of Provi- 
dence,’’ whatever that might mean, and 
hugged the gnewing superstition to her 
beart with Spartan tenacity and dread of 
investigation; so that when I decided as 
a first step in my operations, upon re- 
taining the Hermitage for three months, 
I did so without the concurrence of my 
wife. 

It was also without her knowledge that 
I with a friend passed a night at the 
haunted house, going through the formu- 
le and analysing the eerie sounds as far 
as they were capable of analysis, and com- 
ing to the conclusion since their scope was 
limited and not all-pervading—restricted 
to the perception of persons within the 
house only—they might be produced 
under strong cerebral excitement by a 
person endowed with abnormal odic 
force. 

Winnifred, a simple maid servant, 
might or might not possess such a force, 
My next step was clearly to make my- 
self acquainted with the giri’s personal 
history. 

But how? It flashed upon me that 
Miss Reapharc, in my interview with ber 
at Putney, bad intimated that sbe had 
taken charge of Winnifred from the age 
of twelve. Miss Respham was the per- 
son to whom to apply. 

But before doing this 1 resoived to ex- 
pose myself once more to the strange 
influences of the Hermitage st midnight. 

My friend being unabie to accom pany 
me by tbe sudden illness of one of bis 
children, I determined to face the ordeal! 
alone. 

On preparing to make my arrange- 
ments for the night as before in the bed- 
room in the wing, I found that the care- 
taker had made up a bed for me on a cot 
in the dressing-room. 

The reason for this was not far to seek 
in & wet stain on the ceiling and a satu- 
rated floor in the bedroom, showing that 
the rain had penetrated, and was sti!! 
slowly dripping into a fooct-bath which 
had been placed under the broken patch 
of plaster in the ceiling. 

It was to the accompaniment of this 
ceaseless drip, drip, which made itself 
distinctly audible in the silence through 
the closed doors of both dressing-room 
and study, that I waited ex pectantly 
with “hair on end” for the usual ending. 

But when at length the hour of mid- 
night was hammered from the old clock 
tower, and no result followed—no pro- 
tentous wind, no eerie, no mental exaita- 
tion as though a “spirit bac pessed by’’ 
me, I began to feel, with the eensation o! 
intense relief, in a manner defrav fed of 
my just right to be he 


rrifed ft 


S:IL6r kk 
much good preparation f the same 
Then a light broke in upon me. a 
made up my mind to spend, at a!) r SKA 
the next night in the bedro m i had be. 


fore occu pied, 
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With the object of making arrange 
ments for this, I awaited the acrsnt of 
the caretaker next morning. 

The woman turned oat to be the wifs of 
the very policeman we had encountereg 
on our first night’s experience of the 
Hermitage; and what was more, she 
and her busband had been reguiar 
occupants of the basement of said Her. 
mitage, whenever, as was mostly the casa, 
it was uniet, and “had never had no caus 
to complain of disturbances by ghostes, 
leastwise unless it were rate and mica 
But then,” added Mrs, Policeman, with a 
sly twinkle, “‘we never wentured ao high 
as the bedrooms, and #0 slept in peace.” 

Disregarding Mrs. P.’s implied wars. 
ing, I watched next night in the taunted 
room, and duly went through all the 
horrors experienced before, and so came 
to the conclusion that the force liberate 
in so ghastly a form at midnight, tea 
itself in the direction of, and so to spear, 
focussed itself in, that room whenever 
attracted by the magnetism of a humas 
presence. 

A few days later I repaired to Putney 
and found poor Miss Reapham morg 
hopeless, more nervous, though she 
greeted me with less of mistrust than be 
fore, 

1 approached the subject of Winnifreg 
as gentiy as I could, and Miss Rea 
willingly communicated ali that she hen 
self knew of the girl’s early life, 

But Mies Reapham was one of them 
who take all life as it comes, wi 
analysis or induction, and certainly 
out observation worthy the d 
the two former being the results of 
last. Reapham’s “primrose”? was 
yellow. baired Winnifred, and it was 
under strenuous cross-examipation 
his mistress admitted that her quon 
maid “had gold-colored bair, a 
color and nice teeth, and was is ali 
respects a good, steady servant and not 
at all flighty, excepting in the one in 
stance whereby she met her death, poor 
thing.”’ 

Thus Mise Reapham, who aiso fr- 
nished the information that she bad takea 
her protegee from an industrial home at 
Kensington, where she had been main- 
tained up to the age of tweive by a lady 
of rank, the name of said lady not bav- 
ing transpired. 

“Had Winnifred any peculiarities of 
constitution or temperament?’ | next 
inquired. 

The poor lady searched deliberately 
and conscientiously the archives of 
memory, and at length produced the, to 
my wind, very important fact that the 
girl had been, up to the age of eighteen, 
subject to epileptic fits, in which she 
would remsin for upwards of half an 
hour without sense or motion. Upon 
regaining coneciousness, she had used to 
be totally oblivious of everything that 
had taken place from the time of her 
seizure. 

This was all I could elicit from Mise 
Reapham on the subject of her paricr 
maid. My next attempt to obtain further 
information must be made at the refug? 
at Kensington. 

Intimating as much to Miss Reapham, 
that lady’s memory appeared to receive 
some sort of stimulus from this second 
allusion to Kensingtor, and sne é%- 
claimed: 

‘I feel sure that it was a Countess w be 
was the patroness of my poor giri, sad 
now | think of it, it must have been tse 
same from whom my brother parchase 
thatill omened house for me at Snerr:tos. 
I know it was the same name, and (58 
the Countess was considered to be rary 
ecoentric.”’ 

“Can you nut recollect the tite?’ ! 
asked c6agerly. 

“] fear not,” she replied, ‘‘bat that * 
of no consequence, as the name can 
found in the title deeds of Hermitag* 
which are in the hand of my lawyer, #t° 
happens to reside at Sherriton: indeed, " 
was he who recommended the purcoat® 
to my brother.”’ 

I believed that I saw my way now © 
some additional particulars concerslsg 
Winnifred, and bidding farewe!! to M= 
Reapham, who furnished me with ® 
letter of introduction to her solicitor, ! 
returned to town with the intentioo of 
prosecuting further inquiries at Set 
ton. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEX! 











VIOLENCE ever defeats its own on’ 
Where you cannot drive you can &** 


persuade, A gentile word, a kind ..* 


good natured smile can work © 
accomplish miracicea. There is & 

| le in every human heart that ! 
attyranny. You may orderanc cr sess 
individual, but you cannot by that mcs=* 


make him respect you. 
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The Rival Widows. 





BY & W. 
\HE was @ very pretty little widow, 
and, though nearly forty, with « 
\/ complexion a8 fresh as though she 





had been fifteen years younger, and bair 
of a lovely golden yellow, disposed 
about her bead in « series of curia, 
which was simply ravishing. 

She was evidently vain of it, for she 
never passed a mirror without giancing 
at it, and if there happened to beany 
disorder or unbecomingness, she woald 
basten to her room to remedy it. 

At least, so Mra. Langley said; but 
then, some of the ladies whispered 
among themeelves that Mra. Langiey, 
the tall, bandsome brunette widow, wes 
jeaious of Mra. Belton. 

There were but two or three unmar- 
ried men at the “Lake Hotel” of an age 
suited to these two fair widows, and of 
them the major was by far the most im- 
portant. 

Time and again had he appeared smit- 
ten with the charms of some fair lady, 
andtimeand again drawn beck just as 
the fact was becoming patent to the look- 
ere on. 

This time, however, the major was un- 
deniably smitten. Some said he was in 
love with the golden locks of the blonde 
widow, while others insisted that the 
dark eyes of Mra. Langley had won him 
captive. 

The major bimeelf was evidently unde- 
cided upon the subject, being alternately 
in attendance on one or the other. 

And so the two ladies, beneath a sur- 
face of extreme politeness, were at dag- 
gers drawn with each other. The bra- 
nette widow was certain that, had she the 
fieid to herself, she could bring the major 
to her feet with little trouble, 

So she was thinking, as, with her little 
pet dog beside her, she reclined upoa 
her lounge at the time of the afternoon’s 
siesta. 

The day was warm, and the doors of 
ali the ladies’ apartments opening upon 
the corridor were ajar. Most of the fair 
inmates were taking their beauty-eleep. 

“Lie still, Puck,’ she said, as the silky 
litte spaniel awoke from his nap and 
became restless. 

Pack submitted for a few minutes, and 
then, noiselessly sliding to the floor, 
slipped out into the passage and sought 
amusement in his own way. 

it was not five minutes after this that 
Pack’s mistress was aroused from the 
beginning of her nap. 

It was the dog that woke her. There 
be was fiying round and round the 
room, dragging after him what looked 
like, yes, most decidedly like—the head 
of Mrs. Belton. 

Mrs. Langley sprang up, for no other 
lady at the hotel had precisely that shade 
and color of hair. It was — good gra- 
cious! It was a wig! 

Here was a discovery, indeed! Anda 
light of mingled surprise, amusement 
and triumph sparkled in the eyes of the 
handsome brunette, as she surveyed the 
unexpected prize, 

Then, with the wig in her hand, she 
sofuy glided into the passage, paused out- 
sidé Mrs. Belton’s door, and took a cau- 
tious peep with.n. 

There reclined the fair, plamp little 
widow berself, fair still, though her 
snowy complexion and delicate features 
were set off by only a thin mist of short 
go.den hair, which, if twisted all to- 
gether, would not have made a strand as 
large as her little finger. 

Mrs. Langley gently tossed the ruined 
Wig upon the floor, and, retiring to her 
own room, closed the door securely on 
Puck, 

Mrs. Belton did not come down to tea, 
though her aunt did. The old lady 
seeined considerably upset, and glanced 
*uspiciously round the faces of the 
iaciea, 

But all looked so innocent, and all— 
especially Mra. Langley—inquired so 
naturally as to the cause of her niece’s 
sosenee, that her doubts were quieted. 
(hey could know nothing aboat it. 

It was a lovely, moonlight night, and 
‘Lere was music and dancing in the 
“s.00n, and promenading on the lake 
ve rrace, 

Mra. Belton, listening to the music, 
srew tired of staying in her room. She 
t possibly show berself in public 
ay or two, in whicn time she 
ave ber wig restored to ita normal 

‘nerefore, should she not take 
Aatage of the moonlight obscurity to 


enjoy heresif as she wight be permit- 
ted ? 

Mra. Langiey stared, and the major, 
brightened as they saw her step upon the 
terrece. Her face was shaded by the 
folds of a silk scarf, which, falling to her 
shoulders, entirely concealed her head. 
Thas, she said, she must protect herseif 
from the dews and the breezes. 

They were all seated in a group when 
Mre Langiey said— 

“Did you ever see the Indian searf- 
dance, Mrs. Gaylord ?’’ 

Mra. Gaylord had not; and the major 
begged a description of it. 

“I would show it to you if I had a 
scarf, or if Mra. Belton would be good 
enough to le: d me hers for a moment.” 

The bionde widow colored in the moon- 
light, and murmured something about 
taking cold. 

“You could not possibly take cold in 
this summer air, and you shail have my 
zephyr,” sald Mrs, Langley, with a sweet 
and most pensive smile. 

What could Mra. Belton do? How 
could she refuse, with the eyes of all 
upon her, and especially the major’s 
eyes, who already looked a little sur- 
prised at her hesitancy ? 

Saddenly a thought flashed upon her. 
She raised her eyes and looked steadily 
at ber rival. She sew it all in a moment; 
her secret had been discovered, and to- 
morrow, without doubt, it would be made 
known. 

For an instant her heart failed her; 
but then she nerved herseif to a brave re- 
solve. 

“J am very sorry that I cannot let you 
have the scarf,”’ sbe said in a voice which 
faltered despite herself. 

“Why?” persisted her tormenter, with 
an air of innocent surprise. 

“Because” —it was hard to say, after all 
—“because I have not my wig on.” 

“Flora!” gasped Mra. Gaylord. 

“I shall have to make a clean breast of 
it,” she said, with a little laugh. “One 
of the ladies’ pet-dogs—was it net yours, 
Mra. Langley ?—got hold of my wig this 
evening, and has completely spoiled it.” 

‘Ihe major turned his eyes upon her 
with a sadden and giad surprise. 

“So you wear a wig, madam! So do J. 
How rejoiced I am to find a lady who 
happens to be in the same predicament 
with myself! Why, I would have mar- 
ried long ago bat for the haunting fear of 
shocking my bride with the knowledge 
of my bald head.” 

Then there was a tableau! Mra Beiton 
blushed and smiled—a giad smile; the 
mejor looked delighted, and Mra Lang- 
ley’s face was white as she turned away. 

“] lost my hair in a severe illness, and 
it has never grown again,” Mre Belton 
explained. “I had it made up into s 
wig. So you see it is my own hair, after 
all.” 

When the company broke up at the 
“Jake Hotel” it was perfectly weil 
known to everybody that the msjor and 
Mre Belton were engaged. 

And it was all Puck’s doing. 


oo 


LIVING IN DREAD. 


It is a remarkabie fact that hundreds of 
men are almost continuously in danger 
of meeting a violent death at the hands 
of an assassin. Or, if the risk is not so 
great as they suppose, it is, at all events, 
real enough to them. 

The knowledge that they have an im- 
placable enemy who bas sworn to be re- 
venged for real or imaginary wrongs is 
ao constant and so terrifying that it is 
fast driving them towards the “golden 

” 

In private life ost men who fear as- 
sessination do so because of threats made 
by members of the eriminal class A 
weil-known professional gentieman, for 
instance, assisted afew years beck to send 
some scoundrels to prison. Before the 
trial came on he was warned that if he 
gave evidence he would be struck down 
when he least expected it. 

Undeterred by this notice of his im- 

doom, he did his duty, and thus 
far he has not paid the threatened penalty. 
All the same, he hourly apprehends that 
the blow will fall, and nothing couid in- 
duce him to appear in court a second 
time against anybody belonging to the 
fraternity in question. 

More curious was a case in point re- 
lated by a prison warder. For some 





years this man regularly received a sum 
of money at Christmas in peculiar cir- 
eumstances. That amount was realiy an 
nsurance against death. It 
him by a gentioman who wished to be 
informed immediately by telegraph in 
case a certain convict should escape. 


was sent 
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This felon had eworn in the dock that 
@s soon as be was liberated, he would 
“do for” the principal witness against 
him; and, believing that he would keep 
bis be was a most desperate 
gentioman arranged for 
timely warning should he succeed in 
slipping his guarda 

It seems absurd to provide against so 
remote a contingency. The convict, 
bowever, really did escape, and, more 
than that, he was recaptured in a far- 
Gistant villege less than three miles from 
the residence of the man whom be had 
sworn to kill 

That the object of the runaway in tak- 
ing the direction he did was a murderous 
one is beyond reasonable doubt. But 
had he reached his destination he would 
have been beulked of his prey. For no 
sconer did the gentieman receive the 
long ex pected telegram than he began to 
make burried preparations for flight, and 
next morning he sailed abroad. 

Another instance had a singular and 
tragic ending. Not long ago a gentieman 
wee ushered inw a merchant's office. 
Immediately the business man looked at 
the caller his eyes dilated, and then, with 
@ gasp, he fell beck lifeless. 

The cause of death was subsequently 


have been told at the inquest. 
Friends of the deceased have since dis- 
covered that the visitor—a perfect stran- 
ger to the deed man—bears a perfect re- 
sembiance to a scoundrel whom the mer- 


when the convict was r1e- 
a time that gentieman was 
his house after nightfall. 
is oblivous. Most likely 
thought that the caller 

y the “Monster horribie’’ he 
feared, and the shock was too much for 
his weak heart 

Although the dread of assassination is 
y traceabie to proceedings in the 
law courts, this is by no means invariably 
the case. Many other circumstances give 
rise to it. A certain business gentioman 
lives in a state of terror because of the 
desperate character of a former partner 
who ruined him. 

He is inaccessibie to all celiers except 
those who are known by bis cierks; he 
bes always—in his office, in the street, 
and at home—a icaded revuiver in his 
pooket or within reach; and he is never, 
or very rarely, out of doors at night. 
Whether his fears are weil grounded or 
not, they certainly exist, and render his 
life miserabie. 

SS 

Tus Turncise Lapy.—We can hardiy 
realize, writes a correspondent from Con- 
stantinopié, the fall monotony of a Turk- 
ish lady’s life Every woman, rich or 
poor, with the least regard to her char- 
acter must be in her house by sun- 
down. 

Only think of the long, dull winter 
afternoons snd evenings when no friend 
can come near them, as all their female 
friends must be in their own houses, and 
male friends they cannot have. Even 
the men of their own family associate 
bat little with them. 

On the Bosphorus their caiques are a 
great resource to the Turkish ladies, but 
in Pera those of the upper classes can 
only go out, in ciosed crrriages, to the 
Sweet Waters, cccasionally sccom panied 
by their husbands on boreebeck. 

Bat they may speak to no one while 
driving; their own busbands and sons 
cannot even bow to them as they pass, 
and no one would venture to say a word 
to bis own wife or mother when the car- 
riage pulls up—the police would at once 
interfere. The highest mark of respect 
is to turn your beck to a lady, and this is 
obligatory when any member of the Im- 
perial barem passes. 


A CURIOUS phenomenon Known as fioat- 
ing prairies prevails in Southern Loui- 
siana. Ail siong the Galf coast the large 
border of the land floats on the surface 
of the water. The land is made by fallen 
timber aod grasses. It gradually accumu- 
lates earth, and becomes, in the course of 


time, sufficiently firm to support bushes 
and even trees; bat the soil is only three 
inohes or a littie less thick, and beiow ii 
is the water, upon which it floats becaure 


| 





of its extreme lightmess. Occasionally 
pieces of trembiing prairie are detached 
and become ficoating isianda. There are 
quite s number of these iands, ftoating 


from side to side, being frequentiy car 
ried ata rapid rate by the vreeze, trees 
acting a8 galls to catch the wind. 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Tas Jaranese War.—The Japanese 
version of “A glass of wine with you, 
sir!” is peculiar. You empty your cup, 
plunge it into a bow! of ciean water, 
move off your mat, and after putting the 
cup to your forehead, offer it upon your 
open palm and with a low bow to the per- 
son you desire to toast. He receives it in 
the same manner, and the servant filia it 
for him. A few minutes after he returns 
the cup with like ceremony. 

Crapiss or Patm Leaves —In the 
palm region of the Amazon there is a 
tribe which cradies their intanta in pelm 
leaves. A single leaf, turned up roand 
the edges by some native process, makes 
an exosiient cradle, and now and then it 
does services as a bath tub. Strong cords 
are formed from the fibres of another 
species of palm, and by these this natura! 
cradie is swung slongside a tree, and the 
wind rocks the littie one to sleep. Long 
ago the Amazonian mothers discovered 
that it was not wise to leave a baby and 
cradie under a cocoa paim, for the mis- 
chievous monkeys delighted todrop nuts 
downward with unerring precision. An 
older cblid is therefore stationed near by 
to watch the baby during his siesta. 

Love in Siam.—A curious custom pre 
vails in Siam, in which place the lighting 
of a cigar indicates that « betrothal has 
been entered upon. A young man wisb- 
ing to be engaged to the girl of bis 
choice sends or offers her a flower, or 
more commonly takes a light from a 
ciger or cigaretie if she happens to be 
smoking one, and this act, providing 
there are no great impediments, is the 
signal for the arrangement of the dowry 
and marriage settiements. Both the 
families of the bride and the bridegroom 
have to give substantial suma In 
Calabar, as well as in many parts of 
India, a lighted taper or pipe betokens 
the acceptance of the suitor, whilst in 
Siberia the girl presents her lover with a 
box of cigars and a pair of slippers, be- 
tokening that he is to be the master of the 
house. 

Or Dugas —It is to be hoped that 
superstition about dreams is fast dying 
out, but st one time, and not so jong 
ago, it was very prevaient in rural dis 
trictaa The following are a few of the 
interpretations which were put upon 
dreams, both good and bed; and it may 
be as weil by way of preface to observe 
that morning dreams were heid to be 
more reliabie than those of any other 
time, and of morning dreams, those of 
the morning twilight were most valued, 
To dream of joy was held to denote 
grief; of fine clothes, poverty; of flying, 
falling down; of fire, anger; of serpents, 
private enemies; of money, loans; of weep- 
ing, joy; of feasting, want; of many peo- 
ple, affliction; of singing, sorrow; of 
changing sbode, sudden news; of fish- 
ing, good luck; of death, marriage; of 
finding money, bad luck; of gold, death; 
of being bald, misfortune; of growing 
tat, wealth; of drinking water, good en- 
tertainment; of a fine garden, much 
pleasure. 
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Learn Painting 


Cultivate Your Voice 
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DO NOT WAIT. 
ny F r 


Sometimes, we think 
When hard words fall upon the waiting 


ear, 
That were that friend, now living, cold and 
dead, 
How different the tones that we should 
lhemr, 
liow kind the things that would of bim be 
walid! 


For most hearts shrink 
From speaking barehly of the silent dead’ 


In life not death, 
Hearts need fond words to beip then on 
their way; 
Need tender thoughts and gentile «ympathy, 
(Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer emect: puann- 
ing day, 
Then, board them not, uotil they useless be, 
In lite not death, 
Speak kind! I 


ne hearts nee] sy mipauthy ! 


(th, do not watt 


Pill death shall press the weary eyelids 
down 
lo yield forbearance’ Let it dally fail’ 


With ita golden calmness comes this life 
to crown 
Joy eprings from clarity briends, one and 
wil, 
liefore tow late 


(rer faulte and frailties lett * tuattie fall 


What worth can te 


laove se wetitiosnt gla ea, or ite fondest tone 
The sweetest fa ‘ ; é p= an wey, 
When this form ellent - olidand alone, 
Dheriemtiy mentee yraseey an knoll, oot far 
nway ” 


Nb, give ter tive 


Love s prompt defences while in life letay' 


WON AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTIOR OF “A TERRIBLE PREN- 
ALTY,’’ “HIS DEAREST SIN,” “* MISS 
FORKKISTER'’R LAND STEWAKED,” 


EVC., ETc. 
CHAPTER NNNOB. ( ContTINnckeD), 


yA! NT troze instantly 
down te your eabin,” he 


“Better go 
sand. “*] 

t will see you down.” 

“Oh, it’s all right.” said) Jackson, with 
a distortion of the lips, which might pass 
for ma smile. “EL shan’t trey the ex peri- 
tent again.” 

“Pron't,’’ said Ceatimt, quietiv: “*noth- 
ing im this world is se teed that it might 
not be worse.” 

“That's a lie 
laconleally. 


'’ remarked 


Jackson, 

Gaunt made te respomse, but) aceom- 
panied the young fellow as far as the 
svloonm stairs, amed waited until he hal 
enterod bias cabean, 

The next morning Mr. Jackson passed 
hitnion the deck, with a easual kind of 
nod, but, atter Cemumt bad pease, Jack - 


som looked after links Aith «a curious ex- 


pression on bias face. 

Phere were halt a dozen children on 
Deoomrcd, canned, theotigehs (emunt brad avaicdest 
Hiim fellow prassetigee rs, ssennnse of these 
children liad mot se maueh attracted) his 
attention, but foreed themiselves upon 


it; tor there was something albeut Gsaunt 
Which exerted a thagnetic influence upon 
Loeeritenm braced tele 


hheetling hhitn at the 


mriitenals mmned cblatledreen 
it that first dav of 
vA mu? 

Qne little gir ittle thing, 


mioother was taking ber to Africa 


s prmie faced 
whose 
In the hope of suatehing her trom the 
had, on several 


Dreetnicon COnmsniiption, 


occasions, contrived to attract his atten- 
(saunt had 
stopped inhis pacing, and spoken te her: 


tion; and once or twiee, 
and the child bad looked so pleased that 
he had got into the halbitot pausing be- 
side her deck-chair, and talking to her 
aboutthe ship's log, the absence of any 
toys on board, her own complicated ail- 
ments. 

Iie would draw the weal shaw! across 
her chest, or carry her and the chair 
bodily into the sum, and outof the wind. 
He rarely spoke to the mother, whe was 
rather atraid of the yrim: looking gentle 
Matick Lick = race 


mother’s fear and shwness, and talked to 


ian; lout share her 


(inunt with the franmkiess of hildish 


TititL mole 


(aaunt veal oa Ire and = the 
hi i h i ! i x ~ ‘ 
b | ‘ . “ery Thi 
Wa ‘ ’ at t War a 
ChOP ! ‘ ie 
} at 
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“Why do you always walk: about 
alone?” she asked, one evening. 

“Well, I like it,” he said. “Now, it 
you wereable to walk about with me, 
Maude os 

“IT wish I was!” she said, in ber thin 
voice, “Tl often watch you when you 
think I'm not looking, and see that you 
are always thinking,thinking. Mamma 
says that she’s sure you've something on 
your mind. Have you?” 

“A very great deal, 
(saunt, with a smile. 

“And yet you're not going to Africa 
because you're ill and going to die?” 
swaid the child. 

“T hope none of us are going to Africa 
to die,” he said. 

“Ob, 1 am,’ she remarked contident- 
ially. “Mamma thinks I am going to 
get better; but IT know T am not. 
thing inside me seems to tell me so.’ 

“We'll hope tor the best, Maude,” said 
(saunt. 

“Ooh, she assented, cheertully. 
“But it isn’t much use hoping. And, 
now, you're going to walk on the upper 
deck by yourself, with your arms be- 
hind your back, and your ‘thinking’ tace 
on. LL wish | could come with you; then 
p'r’aps you wouldn’tthink so much; but 
lean'’t walk.”’ 

“You shall come all the same,” said 


’ 


Maude,” said 


Some- 
’ 


yes,” 


(saunt; “Vil carry you.’ 

“Will 
you know!" 

With «a glance, which asked permis- 
sion, ather mother, Gaunt litted her in 
his arms, drew the shawl closely round 
her, and carried her to the upper deck! 
wonderfully delighted, and 
prattiod to him in her childish, artless 
way. 

“You must be very strong, to carry me 
like this!’ she said; “but perhaps you 
He thoughtof the night 
he had carried Decitnua, and his lips set 
tightly. 

“No, Ive not had much practice in this 
kindof thing; but you're not very heavy, 
and I like carrying you.” 

“And [like you to carry me, ’ 


you, really? I’m very heavy, 


She was 


are used to it?” 


she said. 


“[Tthink youare a very kind gentle- 
man.” 
“Thank you, Maude,” said (jaunt. 


“That was a very nice thing to say.” 

Presently, he knew, by the way in 
which her head lay upon his breast, that 
she was asleep, and he carried her down 
to the saloon, to her mother. 

“Thank you, my lord,” the lady said, 
as he placed her, the little one,in her 
arms. “You must havea kind heart, to 
beso kind to my child.” 

“Dim tond of children,” said Gaunt, 

Ile went up on the deck again. <A tog 
was coming on, and he watched it roll- 
ing up from the horizon. He was think- 
ing, not of the child, but of Deeima. 
Where was she now?) What would hap- 
pento ber? She would not marry Mer- 


shonm. 

But there else. 
Someone worthy @f her. Plis heart ached 
with anguish, as he thought that he had 


would be someone 


neright even to protect her. He was 
startled by a voice near him. It was Mr. 
Jackson. 

“The fog’s coming on thick,” he said, 
in the dull, expressionless tone which 
was habitual to him. 

Gaunt assented. 

“How tar off are the Canaries?” asked 
Jackson. 

“About two days’ sail, I should think,” 
replied Gaunt. 

Jackson moved 
paced up and down. 


away, and (Gaunt 
Presently, he al- 
most ran against the captain. 

“Thick fog!’ 

The captain grunted, and passed on. 

During the night the fog increased. 
(aunt, coming on deck the next morn- 
ing, found the vessel steaming in an in- 
penetrable vapor, as dense as a blanket. 
Ievery now and then she almost came to 
a standstill. 

The captain's bell seemed to ring in- 
cessantiy; the mate’s voice was heard at 
intervals, gravely and sternly giving 


he said. 


orders, 

taaunt Knew that they were nearing a 
dangerous coast; but the other passen- 
gers, less experienced and intormed, dis- 
played no yreat interest, and telt no anx- 
They grumbled at the tog, grum- 
bled at the captain, as if he were answer- 


ety. 


able tor it, grumbled ateach other; but 
there Was ho anxiety. 


Gaunt, bimsell, Was not apprehensive 
itil the evening of the second day's 
Then, as he was pacing the tor’ard 
1 th, aptair ema! 
| essel Dad at fie recK OF ie 
aptain did not Know where he was. 


Vaunbt went duwn to the saloon, Some- 
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one was banging away at the piano; 
there was the usual laughing and talk- 
ing. 

Some of the young people were under 
the shelter of the music, flirting boldly; 
they all looked happy, and tree from 
care. ; 

Then, suddenly, that peculiar noise ot 
the screw, to which the ocean traveler so 
soon becomes accustomed, ceased. 

Every voice was silent; the young lady 
atthe piano stopped playing; everyone 
glanced at his neighbor interrogatively. 

Before the question could be asked, the 
captain came into the saloon. There was 
an easy smile on his face,and whena 
particularly nervous gentleman ex- 
claimed: “The screw’s stopped! What's 
the matter, captain?” he nodded care- 
leasly, and replied: 

“Giving the stokers a rest. Go on 
with your playing, Miss Brown; we 
shall be off again directly.” 

But the fog increased, and the engines 
did not start. 

Gaunt wenton deck, and found the 
captain in close confab with the mate. 

“Anything wrong, captain?” asked 
(aunt, quietly. 

The captain was about to make a 
brusque reply, but he glanced at Gaunt’s 
face, he seemed to change his mind. 

“Yes, my tord,” he said, “We've lost 
our reckoning. This fog has caught us, 
tairly caught us.”’ 

“Is there anything I can do?” 
(jaunt, “but, of course, there is not.” 

The captain shook his head, “No.” 
Then be said, as it with an after-thought, 
“Well, yes; you can go below, and keep 
‘em easy till we get outof this. It may 
litt directly.” But he looked into the 
fog doubttully. 

Gaunt, after a glance at the thick vapor, 
through which one could not see a yard, 
went back to the saloon. 

Miss Brown had ceased playing, and 
silence bad sett.ed upon the lately light- 
hearted crowd. Gaunt went to the piano, 
and struck a chord. 

“Have you ever heard this song?” he 
said. 

Everybody turned to him, with ex pec- 
tation and surprise. 

He was no musician, and had not 
touched a piano for years; but, in his 
younger days, he had been able to sing 
and vampanaccompaniment. He played 
and sang. 

He searcely knew what he was sing- 
ing, but the audience applauded vociter- 
ously; all the more vocilerously because 
this usually stern and reserved man had 
condescended to make an effort tor their 
alusement, 

“Encore! 
they cried. 

Gaunt puzzled his brains, and after 
dint oft thinking, remembered another 
song. It was absolutely necessary that 
this crowd of timid passengers should 
be prevented trom Knowing, and think- 
ing of the peril that lay so near them. 

He played and sang, and litthe Maude 
stole upto the piano, and leant against 
him, admiringly and contidingly. 


asked 


Encore! Give us another!” 


“You are aclever 
her childish treble. 

(;aunt rose from the piano, and in- 
ducted a more skilful pertormer. 

“Letus have something with a chorus,” 
he said, with a gaiety which surprised 
his hearers, who had hitherto regarded 
him as the most grim and unsociable of 
men. 

A young lady went to the piano, and 
began the accompaniment to a comie 
song one of the young men essayed to 
sing. ; 

(jaunt heard the stern voice ot the cap- 
tain issuing orders, and the tramp ot the 
crew as they obeyed. 

The song proceeded, the chorus was 
being roared, when, suddenly, there came 
a peculiar shock and sound, which struck 
the singers dumb. 

No one knew what bad happened, but 
through every man and woman there 
had run something which had sent cold 
tear and dread to every heart. 

They sprang to their teet, and looked 
wildly at each other tor a moment 
silence: then the first shriek rose trom 
woman’s lips, and 
lowed by others. 

There was arush for the saloon door. 
That terrible thing, Panic, had taken 
hold of them, and men and women tought 
for the 
former torgetting their manhood in their 
terror, and pushing the women aside. 


*she said, in 


in 
a 
Was instantly tol- 


narrow doorway; solne of the 


Gaunt stood near the door: he } 


heard 
aptair as | pass ] ; 
% a 
ae. | 
..! me | 
~ cK to it. The ship was ne 
: s 
hideously, like aillving thing in pain, 


and some of the women fell to the ground, 
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or were thrown there by the mad rush 
ot the men tor the door. Gaunt stood 
firm and square, with his legs apart. 

“We must remain where we are,” he 
said. “We must obey the captain’s order. 
There may be no danger; we should cer. 
tainly not better things by crowding on 
the deck and hindering the men.” 

Some of them fell back, but one or two 
ot the men still pressed on him, and the 
nearest caught him by the collar of his 
coat. 

“Who are you tostand in our way >” 
he demanded, ina voice thick with the 
frenzy of terror. “Stand aside! We're 
not going to be huddled up down here!" 

“Yes; stand aside!” said one or two 
others, advancing threateningly. 

Gaunt saw that it was necessary to 
make an example, and he promptly 
k nocked the first speaker down. 

“Please understand,” he said, “that 
not one of us will leave the saloon unti] 
we have the captain’s permission.” 

The man picked himself up, and the 
rest fell back a pace. Gaunt’s calmness 
and firmness were making them ashamed 
ot themselves. Gaunt deliberately shot 
the bolt in the door, and leant against it, 

“Look to the ladies!’ he said to the 
men. “The trouble may be over in a 
tew minutes. We have a good captain 
and a good crew,and wecan rely upon 
them to do their utmost for us!’ 

His quiet words, his pertect sel f-pos- 
session, had their due eflect upon the 
women. They ceased shrieking and 
screaming, but huddled together, crying 
and moaning in a subdued fashion. 

Gaunt went on talking, doing his best 
to reassure them. Presently, little Maude 
ran trom amongst the women, and came 
to his side, and stole her hand into his. 

“I’m not atraid ’ she said. “Least, I 
am atraid, but I won't cry, Lord Gaunt!” 

He put his hand upon her head. 

“That's right, Maude, dear,” he said. 
“There's not much use in crying, is 
there? And it’s very likely that we shall 
all be laughing again presently.” 

The vessel still rocked in thesame cur- 
ious way,and the peculiar motion told 
Giaunt what had happened. 

The Pevensey Castle had drifted on to 
a rock or a sand bank, and was swaying 
to and fro on a pivot asthe seas struck 
her. 

Agex seemed to pass while he stood 
there, holding the crowd by the power ot 
his eye and voice, but, presently, he 
heard the captain’s step on the stairs, 
and he opened the door and admitted 
him. The captain took in the situation 
ata glance. 

“Thank you, my lord!’ he said, calmly 
and quietly, as it be were thanking Gaunt 
for passing the salt. Then he looked 
round. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“we've stuck on a sand bank.”’ He held 
up his hand as acry of terror arose. 
“There's no need to be alarmed. There’s 
no needtor a single soul to come to 
harm. I always think it best to tell the 
truth, and the whole truth; and here it 
ix: We're on the coast of Mogador, and 
net very far from the harbor. 

“The beats are ready,and I'll have 
you all put ashore as comfortably as pos- 
sible—that is, it you obey orders. Now, 
you will please come on deck a dozen at 
a time; a dozen, and no more. Lord 
(;aunt will be kind enough to point out 
each lot, and see that the order is car- 
ried out. May I trouble you so far, my 
lord?” 

(;aunt nodded. 

“Very good,” said the captain, calmly. 
“Then I can return to my place on deck.” 

He put a revolver in Gaunt’s hand, and 
went up again. 

The crowd watched Gaunt with eager 
eyes, and almost seemed to breath- 
ing as he pointed out the first dozen; 
nine women and three men. 

“The men will take charge of the 
ladies,” he said, “and help them into the 
boat.” 

It any of the men had felt inclined to 
disobey him, his complete selt-posses- 
sion, and perhaps the sight of the re- 
volver in his hand, would have re- 
strained them. 

The first dozen was marshaled out of 
the cabin to the deck. The others, wait- 
ing anxiously, could hear the mate £1v- 
ing orders, and the sailors’ “Aye, #y° 
sir!’ as the boat was launched. ss 

The captain called out, “Next lot- 
and a second dozen were dispatc!: 
And so it went on until only ten **- 
mained. Gaunt had intended sending 

ttle Maude and her mother in 


r batches, but the chi 
"1 egged to remain 
a na and me go with 


. ihe 
said. “I know we shali be quit 


¢ 


As the turn of the last lot came, ‘4 
picked up the child with his ieft arm, 











leaving his right free for the revolver, 
ced jad the way up on the deck. The tog 

.« «till thick, but the ship was bril- 

antiy lit by the electric light, and Gaunt 
_.aed round upon a scene ot admirable 

er. All the boats had gone save two, 
acid they were ready to be launched at 
toe word of command. 

The captain and his officers stood as 
«ily, and spoke as quietly, as if noth- 

« whatever was the matter; and the 
ow were carrying out their orders with 
coeerfal alacrity. 

The last boat but one went off with its 

ing freight; it consisted of a number 

the crew, as well as some of the pas- 
ngers. Each boat, as it left the rock- 
ing ship, sent up a cheer, which was re- 
rned by those remaining on deck. 

“Now, my lord,” said the captain, as 
the last boat was launched. 

Gaunt belped the women into their 
laces. He put Maude’s mother in, and 
she held out ber arms tor the child. 

“(jo0d-bye, little one!’ he said, and he 
kissed her. 

<be wound her arms round bis neck, 
and looked up at him imploringly. 

“Cb, not ‘good-bye,’ shesaid. * You're 
-oming, you’re coming? I won’t go with- 
mut you 

“Presently, presently!’ said Gaunt. 
He kissed ber again, loosened her hold 
gently. and as gently placed her in her 
mother’s arms. 

[There was only one place in the boat 
remaining. Gaunt looked up the gang- 
wavy. Besides himself there were only 
two men left on deck. One was the cap- 
tain, and the other, to Gaunt’s surprise, 
was Jackson. The young fellow was 
very pale, and his lips were apart, as if 
he were breathing hard. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the captain. 
“one of you get in, please. The quicker 
vou are away. the better.” 

(aunt stood aside, and motioned to 
him. 

“You go, captain,” he said. 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the cap- 
tain, quietly. “I stand by the ship.” 

Gaunt went up the steps quickly, and 
laid his hand upon Jackson’s shoulder. 

“cf with you!” he said. 

Jackson’s face worked heavily. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yeu,” said Gaunt, as quietly as be- 
fore. “Iam going to stay with the cap- 
tain.” 

“The ship will be to pieces before the 
morning,” panted Jackson. “Its cer- 
tain death to stick by her!” 

He bad been drinking heavily, and his 
eyes were bloodshot and staring, and the 
sweat stood in huge drops on his fore- 
head; but he was quite sober, and fully 
realized the peril and the chance ot es- 
cape. 

. All the more reason you should go,” 
«aid Gaunt, quickly, but in a low voice. 

jackson still hesitated, and Gaunt, 

nowing the danger of delay, gripped 
him by the arm, drew him down the 
ngway,and almost torced him into 


; 
: 


> 


at 


The boat got clear, and, as sbe moved 
aay, the last cheer rose, and Gaunt and 
t+ captain responded to it, and waved 
Lueir caps. 

ne was lost to sightin a minute, and 
t captain and Gaunt, after straining 
their eyes after her, turned instinctively, 
audi looked ateach other. The captain 

i out his hand. 

,ou area brave man, my lord!’ he 
4 and for the first time there wasa 
« ght tremor in his voice. 

‘aunt smiled as he shook the hand. 
‘me might finish up ina worse way 

at this, captain.” he said. ‘I suppose 
taere’s pot much chance for us ?”’ 

ue captain shook his head. 

“Not much, my lord,” he said; “the 
*.od’s getting up; there’s a hole in the 
'« \tom—don’t you hear the water com- 

z n? She'll heel over before long——” 
Lert was no need to finish the sen- 
-or. 

‘its a pity!’ he added, after a mo- 
ment,“a pity! She was a fine vessel, 
=< I'm tonmd and proud of her.” His 

© broke slightly, and he tmcved 
a" 4y,asit hedid not like Gaunt to see 

emotion. 

saunt made his way with some diffi- 
ty the bow, and, leaning against 

* bulwark, looked into the tog. A 

Tange feeling of peace and rest was 
*a.lng over him. 

As he had said, one might make a 
“© finish than this. It had been no 
at sacrifice on his part, the surrender 

© placein the boat to Jackson, for 


> ot the least desire to prolong a 


was pow a burden to him To 
anas Gaunt, life is only pre 
e it holds the possibility 


Was sorry for the poor ship, sorry 
h€ captain’s grief, and still more 


sorry that so brave a man should perish; 

but tor himscit he had no regret, no de- 

sire to escape the end. 

Indeed, he did not think of himself, 
but of Decima. As he gazed into the 
fog, his memory and imagination were 
limning upon its gray surtace the scenes 
in which he had acted with her. 

He recalled their first meeting at the 
Zoo; the day they had met by the stream, 
the many times they had been together 
at the Hall; the night of the ball, when 
he had held her in his arms; and, lastly, 
the night of their parting, when he had 
told her of his love and she bad whisp- 
ered her contession of ber love for him. 

He could hear her voice, like weird 
music, infinitely sweet, and infinitely 
sad, coming through the roar of the 
waves, the grating and grinding of the 
doomed ship; he could teel her kisses 
warm upon his lips; feel ber arms about 
his neck, her heart beating against his. 

Memory is a strange thing, and at that 
moment there came back to Gaunt’s 
mind some verses which he had read 
many years ago,and which he had not 
thought ot since. 

What right had he to wish that she 
should remember him? His very love 
for her had fallen like a blight upon her 
young life. No! Hather let him wish 
that she should forget him. 

And, surely, she would do so. She was 
young; her lite was still stretched betore 
her. Her love tor him would gradually 
wane and die; some other man would 
come and stir her heart with love again. 
But let him be whom he may, though he 
werea thousand times worthier of her 
than Gaunt was, he would not love her 
with more passionate and devoted love 
than that which had burnt like a pure 
flame in Gaunt’s heart. 

He pictured her the wife of another 
man with a keener anguish than any 
fear of approaching death could have 
aroused; but yet with no bitterness; for, 
ashe thought of her, his lips moved in 
fervent prayer tor ber happiness. 

“Heaven bless you, my dearest, my 
dearest!” he murmured. *“*May my mad 
love never cast its shadow over your 
future happiness !”’ 

The captain came up to him. 

“She is filling fast!” he said. “She 
will go over presently.” 

Gaunt nodded. 

“All right,’ he said. 

The captain took out his pipe. 

“Have you any tobacco?” he asked. 
Gaunt banded him his pouch; then 

filled his own pipe. 

They stood side by side, smoking in 
silence. Suddenly, a big wave, which 
seemed mountains high, struck the side; 
the vessel heeled over, and Gaunt was 
thrown on his back. When he looked 
up, balf-blinded by the spray, he could 
not see the captain. The brave man had 
gone. 

Another wave stsote the doomed vessel, 
and (jaunt felt himself swept against the 
deck -house so violently that he was halt 
stunned by the contact. Aspar from the 
rigging lay acrcss his chest, and, instine- 
tively, he clasped it. He lay thus, for it 
was impossible ts stand tor some min- 
utes; then there came another wave, and, 
still grasping the «par, he was swept 
overboard. 

How long be retained consciousness 
atter he had been dashed into the sea 
cannot be told. Toswim was impossible; 
the ground swell was tow violent. Me- 
chanically, he stl) clung to the spar. 
The tide was setting out to sea, and, as 
he floated, he saw that the fog was 
gradually Iifting; and, a» he was borne 
on the top of a wave, he looked round 
for the vessel. She had disappeared. 

Gaunt prayed tor Jeath at that mo- 
ment; for this terrible solitude in the 
midst of the roaring waves, was infinitely 
worse than death. Then his renses lett 
him, and, with “Decima!’ upon his lips, 
he relaxed bis hold of the spar. 

* * oe * 2 o 

When he came to, he tound, to his 
amazement, that be was lying in a com- 
tortable berth in a Juxurious cabin. 

Two men were standing beside him. 
They exchanged a look, and nodded, as 
Gaunt opened hisx eyes. Gaunt looked 
round, and sighed. At that moment he 
was not particularly giad to come back 
to lite. 

“All right, now 7” said one of the men 
who was watching him. He wasa young 
tellow, with 4 pleasant face and a pleas- 
ant smile. He was dressed in yachting 
costume, and was smoking a cigarette 


nt. with ar 


“Where am 17 asked (sau 


w rec k ed, I = if [ree 
Gaunt nodded. 
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“Better not let him talk yet awhile,” 
broke in the second man. 

“All right, doctor,” assented the young 
fellow, cheertully. “You go te sleep it 
you can,” he said to Gaunt. “You'll be 
all right alter asnooze. We'll leave you 
quiet.” 

Gaunt closed his eyes again, and «iept. 
When he awoke, he tound the young tel- 
low standing beside him, with a basin of 
broth. 

“Get outside this!’ he said. “The 
doctor—he's a triend of mine, and has 
come this trip with me—say* that you'll 
pull through all right.” 

“Thanks; I’ve no doubt I shall,” said 
Gaunt, not very cheerfully. “May I ask 
to whom I am indebted?” 

“Oh, that's all right,” replied the young 
man. “My name's Doltmon. I'm taking 
a cruise in this yacht of mine. We lost 
our reckoning in that fog—and it's lucky 
we did, or we shouldn't have come acroms 
you!” 

“I was a passenger on board the 
Pevensey Castle,” said (saunt. “She 
dritted on a sand-bank.” He spoke 
with difficulty, and Mr. Dotmon had 
sense enough to stop him. 

“All right,” he said. **Tell ux all about 
it when you’re more fit. Try and go to 
sleep again. There's nothing like sleep 
for your case, so the doctor says. I've 
brought you some books and papers, if 
you can’t manage a doz.” 

He left the cabin, and Gaunt tried to 
sleep; but his head ached too much, and 
presently he took up one of the papers. 

He turned it over mechanically, and 
was putting it down again, when bis eye 
was caught by a heading in large type. 

“The Tragedy at Prince's Mansions. 
Verdict of Wiltul Murder against Lard 
Gaunt!” 

He read the account in a kind of stu- 
por, and bad the paper still in bis band 
when Mr. Dobson re-entered the cabin. 

“How have you been getting on?” he 
inquired. “Been reading the paper? 
That's right.” 

“Yes,” said Gaunt, quietly. “I have 
been reading the account of the murder 
at Prince’s Mansions.” 

“Ah, terrible affair that,” cutin Dob- 
son. “They have'nt got that Lord Gaunt 
yet, more’s the pity.” 

“No.” said Gaunt, raising hinmell on 
his elbow. “Iam Lord Gaunt, Mr. Dob- 
son. How soon can you take me back to 
England ?” 


CHAPTER XXXUJFE. 


Milk news of the wreck of the Veven- 
‘| sey Castle did not reach Landon 

until some days alter the sad event; 
but, when it did, it created a sensation 
only inferior to that which had been 
made byithe murder in Vrines’s Man- 
sions. 

The boats had reached the harbor ot 
Mogador in safety, and the rescued pras- 
sengers had given « full and touching 
account of the toundering of the ill-fated 
vessel and the heroic conduct of the cap- 
tain and Lord Gaunt. 

That they had both been drowned no 
one seemed to entertain any doubt, and, 
on the principle of speaking nothing but 
good of the dead, Lard Gaunt» crime 
was forgotten for the momentin admsira- 
tion tor his heroism. 

The papers came out with the whole 
story, and leaders were written, dilating, 
with editorial unction, upon the dramatic 
aspect of the alflair, and the poutical 
justice, which had been dealt out Ww, as 
the writers called him, “this unfortunate 
nobleman.” They, all of them, however, 
failed to inform: their readers what the 
captain had done to deserve death, Wut 
that was 4 mere matter of detail, 

To Decima, lying white and wan in 
the darkened room, no tidings of the out. 
side world were pertmsitted to reach. She 
had recovered consciousness, but «he lay 
*twixt life and death, in that condition of 
mind and body which reeesitlee stupor. 
All danger, bowever, was past; ber youth 
and strength had fought the tattle tor 
her and won it; and a« the devtoi wail, it 
was only a question of titne and caretul 
nursing. 

For the latter, Lady Pauline could be 
relied on, and gradually the vacant ex- 
pression of Decima’s eyes changed to 
one which, although it was sadder, dis- 
played some faint interest in life, 

On the day of the news of the Joes of 


the Pevensey Castle and Sard tsaunt's 
death was running like wildfire through 
the land, Decitna tu t j l’at 
line, and said 

“lw , p 

j 4 

4 

hav ‘ " 
ot danger now J i hat 


5 


days, I shall be able to take you down- 

stairs. And then we will go to Walfield 

You would like to go there, would you 
not?” 

Deciina thought for a moment, then 
she replied 

“I think I would rather go home. 
Father must miss me. And Bobby will 
be coming home, and—and it is more 
comfortable tor him when I am there.’ 

“We will see,” said lady Pauline, 
cently. “We will ask the doctor.” 

Decitna was silent tora tmnoment, then 
she turned her eyes away, and asked 

“Have you seen Mr. Mershon, aunt?” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Pauline. “I have 
seen him, and I have told him what you 
wished him to be told.” 

Decimma breathed a sigh of reliet. 

“Thank you, Aunt Pauline. [1 am 
afraid he was very angry, was he not?” 

“He was,” said Lady Pauline laconi 
cally. “But we will not talk of Mr. 
Mershon, dear. 1 trust that he has gone 
out ot your lite from henceforth.” 

“Oh, yes, yeu!" she cried. “LT eould 
notmarry him!’ She shuddered. “ fe 
was very kind, and I-—-I am very grate- 
ful to him; but I could not tarry bis 
now !’’ 

She turned her head aw ay and clomedd 
her eyes,and Lady Pauline, who thevagehet 
she was asleep, looked at the white lace 
madly. 

How much longer could the «tory of 
the murder and Lord Giaunt’s death be 
kept trom Decima; and what would be 
its effect upon her? She must know 
sooner or later; the air was full of it, the 
newspaper boys were yelling it through 
the streets, 

later in the day, Bobby camein. te 
was terribly upset, and scarcely master 
of himeelt, 

“You've heard the news, lady Vau- 
line?” he said as he entered the draw ing 
room. He had never been able toad 
dress her as aunt. 

“You,” she said. “It is terrible; and 
yet ” 

“IT know,” said Bobby, with a kind of 
groan. “You are thinking that he hax 
escaped a trial tor murder, and and, 
perhaps, the--the conviction?" 

Lady Pauline nodded, and sighed. 

“He never did it!’ said Bobby ter 
vently. “No; [don’t think he did. tut 
we need not discuss that, Robert. I wax 
thinking of Decima.” 

Bobby drew a long breath. 

“She will hear it directly she gets about 
again,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Lady Pauline. “That im 
inevitable. It will be better that «he 
should hear it from us.” 

“Ah, yes, but who's to tell her?” he 
demanded, 

“To and you,” she said, with her usual 
courage. “She will bear it better coming 
from ous than from strangers. 1 think 
she will be strony enough to-morrow. 
Will you come in the atternoon, plenee? 
J asked her this morning whether «te 
would like to yo to Walfield, but «he 
seemed to want to vo home,” 

“To father; yes,” said Bobby, ‘That's. 
like Decina; she thinks of everyones 
before herself! Father will want ber 
too, tor he’s in trouble again.” 

“What trouble?” asked Lady Pauline. 

Bobby groaned, 

“Oh, Mr. Mershon has cut up rough. 
It's that confounded [beg your pardon, 
lady Vauline!’ 

“There is no need for profane ex pores 
BIOMS, Kobert,”’ she said. “But go on 

“Tt's that unfortunate counpany, the 
electric Storage, you know.” 

“T don’t know; but no matter.” 

“Tt seems that the guy’nor is indetted 
to Mr. Mershon: it’s rather a large «us; 
aud Mershon'’s lawyer, Mr. Gsilety, bas 
Written to the guv’nor well, demanding 
payment. Father has yiven Mersteon 
bills, you know,” 

Lady Vauline sighed. 

“Powill help your father to the test of 
my ability, KMebert,” she maid. ° D seret 
woup to Decitnna now, Come to-morrow 
and it she is strony enough we will te 
her about about Lord Csaunt.’ 

Pbotsby lett the house and wert bere 
he Wasstayingata quiet hotel as Prince 
Mansions were inipossitle for bisa under 
the circumstances, and he bought 
x pecial editions of the even nye pp 
and read every line of the accounteol the 
ahipwreek, and “Paord Cracint's 
conduct: and his heart was tilled 
morrow for the death of the 
he bad admired and eal 

het next day be Aeril te ! 


“jliare Lady Wau 


it hecls siitaerc] ox 



















































































































































































































WHEN SUMMER DIES. 


BY BD ' 
V hen ahe I icuve wo we “neon 
rr ri“ et ‘ ) t? t? crvee 
There ie no winter ir ‘ eur 
lisugh at pein, bkuow t tear, 
Nod far ne@ay aii @orrow ties 
V ben «le 1 love wo well is nesr 


Though flow rete fade and «ek ow are drear, 
Though to tare tasughe the « old wind #ighe, 
yeur 


There ie no winter in my) 


The «ksilark « joyous notes I henr, 
Hieing in song to cloudless akies, 
W hen ete Iles 


een vellie near 


Mey romy red ber Clee ke ap pemr, 
And in ber gaze euch brightness lies, 


le no winter ln imy yemr 


There 
I aee not froset-lound rillor mere, 
I make no tpomn when summer die 


When «he lie 


There ienu® 


em, wellie bene 


pier in my year! 


Ve §  av——<—<——<—< 


Letitia. 


Prutmpington-cium 


gv pian of 


meulyely greatly reserobled the form 
ota cross of honor, the market place 
representing the central deviee; the four 
principal street thie arms, ard thee 
church, «standing on a slight eminence at 
the bead of the High street, the ring by 
whieh the ere tight have been sts 
gretaclend 
Ae noraiiwas bad invaded the little 
town te mould it in conformity with 
toendern ideas it beld to characteristies 


of its own, iis porejgudioes mnid and iene 


etrict teotions of custe and «of 


ler influences have 


tiem aed 


prreeperiertie -~, Wir hi wi 
a tendency ter tiederate, 

Ina yenter! twee storied white leotuse 
on the opposite side of the church to the 


lteetory resided Lady Postlethwaite, the 


very “eoream of the cream.” 
She did not claions this position so much 
on account «af nL 4 the widow ola 


knight as ofberown high birth, belong- 
ing didon the maternal side to 
the Cromptons of Crumpton Park. 

lt ufertunately her wealth was scarcely 
ona par with her position, as the worthy 
hkoosigehit beer bate been able 
to leave her only about three hundred a 


am whe 


hustand had 


year 

lady Vestlethwaite had but one child, 
wm latighter ateout girl 
with redhair and «a freckled complexion. 
hut Miss Vostlethwaite 
plished. She playe ‘bthe piano with con- 
siderable force of neusele, and painted in 
what 


Aroelia oa short 


war mecan 


water color, as Sarbous groupes of 
were supposed to represent lowers, hung 
nlvout the draw ing room, testified, 


Amelia Voetelthwait therefore held her 


head high om this seore, as well as son 
thatot her good birth. She had a fond- 
news for dressing elaborately in light 
showy colors sas alwave first in the 
fiambasersy, otecd click beer bremt to mimhe type bey 
arttor those graves of person that had 
leven: denied ty nature, 

Phe only other member of the tamily 


was laetitia Lupton, an orphan niece of 
the late sir Thomas Postlethwaite, When 
Iatitia« father and mother died within a 
jew poonth= of each other, leaving their 


daughter, then fourteen years of age, an 
orphan and prortionsless, Lady PDostle 
thwait i had neser kept up much 

mn aticn the beer bitisteanid’s sis 
fer, took pity upon the forlorn girl and 

{le ‘ i hve st ‘ 

Jatitia at the t owas thanktul ter ae 
capt be sunt hithiness: but, as yours 
went onehe tf on red her dependent 
premeiticns, whee eugene ta preat wish te 
procure w Siftintion as ww oOvertiioss «af 
COOPER POTN DOE, er EE) mcrtnns other way te pro 
vide for berselt 

bout Lasiv Pestlethiiwaite was so un 
feignediv herrer-stricken atthe idea of 
any voung lady whoechanced to bea re 
lative of here doing anvthing to earn her 
own living that Iatitia, being sincerely 
wratetul to her aunt mid unwilling te deo 


what would hurt ber feelings, tound her 


melt carteiguel eat t wield the print, anid te 
endeavor te take the best of the some 
what drears fe before her 
lady | etl tite had been much 
eommended ty her neighbors for her 
charity te the plan, mtd felt it added 
tar heer tigeortarice ff faik Ith & patronmiz 
ing wa j = Phiottias’ mieee 
M ‘ jlhdl not have 
“ ‘ r teerne 
‘ ‘ i Ivtitia 


Kianeing at 


Nevertheless, in spite of her useful- 
ness, Letitia was not much considered 
either in ber aunt's house or in the so- 
clety of Trampington-com-Sedgely. She 
had neither the Minses Sharples’ lively 
manners nor Mies Moms’ fair florid style 
of beauty; nor bad «he ber cousin’s ac- 
com plishinents., 

She wasonly «a «light quiet dark-eyed 
girl who never thought of putting her- 
weliforward. Not that «he was particu- 
larly humble-minded, but «he bad been 
made ao thoroughly aware ot the fact that 
her lowe important than 
that of her cousin and her associates that 
the had learned to expect to be over- 
lemrk end 

Istitia Lapton had however tound one 
friend tn Trampington-cum- 
sedgely. The Keverend Doctor Snoresby, 
though not « brilliant preacher, was a 
learned and traly excellent man. 

Ihe 
and, recognizing the girl's bright intelli- 
gence, he took notice of her, and soon 
became as tond of her ax it she had been 
a daughter of his own, 

In «pite of her numerous employments 
fern time to profit by 
teaching of the 
clergytnan, as to make 
‘wtored library. 


jrmition was 


sincere 


was «a widower without children; 


at home, Latitia 
the 
worthy 


conversation and 
well as 
inn use of hin well 
the 


atnonget 


ne of evils frequently lamented 


over the more juvenile mem- 


bers of Trutpington-cum-Sedgely so- 
the preponderance of the fair 


Not that the matron of that town 


ciety wae 
“ern 
had presented their «pense with daugh 
ters exelusively:; bat the sons had tound 


few openings there for ambitious youth, 


and had ecattered themselves far and 
wide 
The young ladies therefore suffered 


from a dearth of partners either for the 
forthe longer partnership of 
lite, and many the 
sjertiation= relative to the tew “eligi- 
who ventured within the charmed 


dance or 
were consequent 
bbe”? 
eirele, 
tut changes took placeevenin Trump- 
Just the 
town, at a little distance trom the church 
and old-tashioned 
house with «tone copings. It was divided 
the read by «a paved 
rounded on three sides try 
walls, except where anu ornamental iron 
ateway gave acces to the interior. 


irogetorn cut Sealgely beyond 


lectory, stowmd an 


freon court sur- 
ivy-covered 


Deebiinnd the bese were a garden and 
commsiderable well 
with ower and prolific truit 
This place had been occupied by 


orchard of 
mtcmchend 


trees, 


eatent, 


alady not quite right in her mind, who 
lived there completely secluded 
with ber one companion or keeper, 
Shewas now dead, and the house had 
for mote tine vacant. Then 
the Te let’ wae taken down, and work- 
sevens booth) within and without 


had 


remained 


Were seen 
busy repairing and putting the place in 
order. 

llere 
‘The 
ascertained) that, old Doctor 


was a eulyeet for speculation! 
interest did not «uleide when it was 
Middlenmiist 
practice, a 

arrange- 
hix duties, 


retire freon 
Lad 


misccororered Daten ine 


beevinnge mbeevt te 


young physician tade 
tisersite te 


Nor was it lewsened byw the information 


that the new practitioner lroctor Hest 
was an untoarried!d tan about thirty 
years of age, and that he was by no 


means entirely dependent tipoon his prac- 
having inherited « comfortable com- 
yt teqiee 


tice, 


Hie it wae whe, hasing been struck by 


the capatilities of the old queen Anne 
house, had purchased? the lease, intend- 
ing, ter take tp bie rewidenen there, 

donee Se petetnibeerr mite rticmon the two 
Misses Sharples called on their dear 
frietuld Atnelia Pemtiethwaite ta convey 
to her the news that Doctor Mest had ar- 
river] and that they had actually seen 


mrd beens imtromdisecend ter britas. 


As they were passing the “White 
Lien.” they had otmerved a handsome 
dark-complesioned tan with a brown 


beard «ft imniding on the m Lee pom talking to 
lumtor Miedlemi=t, and the old physi- 
clan bad introduced the stranger as Doc- 


torr Therm 

“He im mer prolitet said Isabelle. 

**He said t! at. if we were Specimens of 
the feminine portion of the town’s in- 
habitants, itweould te «a bad look-out tor 


his practice,” said artara, witha titter, 


her pink and white com- 


pric Mierts it 


ble seems cles Ixaleila added. *] 

‘ ayert hit et te courageous 

te) thin ! Virege ifs tliat Licrtine I aw 
I [ 


there, 


. ~ ! ‘ LlLiAA SC 


tan y 
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sure of Doctor Best because he happened 
to address himself to her that morning. 

Barbara tossed her head, declaring 
that, for her part, she did not think bim 
half so handsome as Captain Spanker, 
who had come to one of their parties and 
had asked her to dance twice. 

A sharp altercation might have ensued 
had not Amelia Postlethwaite eflected a 
diversion by asking ber friends’ opinion 
with regard toa choice between a long 
blue feather and a wreath of convolvuli 
for her new chip bat. This interesting 
and congenial subject pot an end ww 
bickering» and jealousies tor the mo- 


ment. 
lvtitia Lupton was in the ron, but 


she did not join in the conversation; she 
scarcely listened indeed, not thinking 
the subject of any importance to her. 
She went on quietly with her work, 
leaving the others to have the talk 
thesusel ves, 

Doctor Best soon made himesel! at home 
in Trumpington-cum-Sedgely, and be- 
came a general favorite. He was the 
life of the company wherever he went 

He discussed polities and agriculture 
with the men, told marvelous stories of 
adventure to the elder ladiew, and flirted 
with the young hi» atten- 
tions were #o impartially divided that it 
would have been difficult tor one of them 
to appropriate a particular word of look 
to herself. The only one with whom he 
never flirted was Ietitia Lupton. 

but, if, ax the young ladies of 
ington-cum-Sedgely whispered amsnng-t 
themselves, Doctor Lewt did met Usitek it 
worth while to take any notice of Lrtitia 
Lupton, she had found it itmgpuarsitie t& 
remain indifferent to hin. 

She had been in the batit of meeting 
him at the Rectory and on his visite 
the sick and poor; and here be badap- 
peared a very different person trom the 
Doctor Hest of Trampingten-cum- 
Sedgely society. 

Doctor Snoresby had lately teen troub- 
led with gout, and Ivtitia had been tre- 
quently atthe Rectory, tor the worthy 
Rector liked to have his young favourite 
to arrange his cushions and pour out his 
tea and cheer him with her lively talk. 
Somehow it bappened that Doetor Lest 
generally paid his visit while she was 
there, and these visit« were frequently 
prolonged till it was time tor Istitia to» 
leave. 

Then he would insist upon seeing ber 
home, though she bad no more scruples 
about crossing the churchyard at night 
than about walking up the High «treet 
in broad daylight. Wut, theugh Doctor 
Dest’s house lay quite in the oppxrmite di- 
rection, he somehow made it out that his 
nearest way also lay across the church- 
yard. 

The spring months had been fraught 
with peril to lstitia Lupton. 
Doctor Lest, though he had 
a year settled at Trompingtem-cum- 
Sedgely—loved him with all the warmth 
and devotion of her heart. 
turally reticent undetnom*trative, 
and she kept her secret well. 

No one guessed she heard hie foot«tep 
ata distance and would have 
itanywhere. No one guessed that. when 
he passed the house, she stole up to her 
attic window and strained her 


ones, though 


Trump- 


hee low ed 


eet Vet been 


Sine Was ta- 


and 


recognized 


eves to 


catch the last glimpse of him. No one 
guessed that she had picked up a «prig 
of myrtle that he had carelessly thrown 


aside and had treasured it a* somethin 


sacre |, 

lftitia told herself that she was quits 
content to go on loving him without any 
return, that it was impossible be «bould 
ever have a thought about her. Hut, as 
time passed, she grew thinner and paler 
and more silent, until Doctor snoresby 
took alarm, and startled Lady ftostle- 
thwaite by the suggestion that Jetitia 
wanted a change. 

“The child is evidently ill.” he aid. 

jut Letitia would not admrit that any- 
thing was the matter with her, and de- 
clared that she much preferred two re- 
main at home. 

The summer was at the height of 
beauty; the corn the 
there were honeysuckle and 
atisin all the hedge rows; 
full of and 
with the sound of bees. (me day Lady 
Postlethwaite remembered that 
Best had promised to lend hera 
containing recipes for naking 
and other scented waters. 


its 


Was in far, amd 
wild «lem- 
the gardens 
were flowers murmurous 
lromtor 
look 


save nder 


Hie had been absent tor a fortnight. 
and she knew he had returned. as she 
had seen him at a distance when «be wax 

t shopping. As 


' vill : 4 
ishing and looking Hi 


ou think of asking te tg hiow 





ashe felt «trongliy 
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people would talk! Why can’t you ser! 
Letitia?” 

Theretore, Letitia being too insignifi- 
cant a person for any one to think of 
talking about, theerrand was transterre 
to her. 

The girl would rather have put her 
hand into the fire than go; but, havi: v 
been always in the halit of fulfilling her 
aunt’s behests without «1extion, and in 
this case being feartul of Letraying her. 
seli by showing any reluctance, she pat 
on ber hat and set off without a word. 

When she was quite sure that Doctor 
Hest was out of the way, she had often 
lingered as she passed the iron gate. 
During the summer weather the front 
and back doors generally stood wide 
open, allowing a glimpse to be obtains 
ot the luxuriant garden. 

Iftitia thought of it asof an earth!y 
paradise trom which she was tor ever to 
remain excluded; tor, on the occasion ot 
Doctor Best's giving a strawberry party 
a few weeks betore, Lady Postlethwaite 
had taken advantage of Letitia’s having 
a slight cold to save herself the expense 
of a new dress for her niece, who was 
consequently lett at home. 

Now, for the first time, she was aleut 
to enter the charmed precincts. Her 
hand trembled as she opened the gate, 
and her heart throbbed paintully as «he 
crossed the court and knocked at the 
door. 

The page appeared in answer to the 
summons, and,on Letitia’s inquiry for 
Doctor Hest, the boy showed her into the 
drawing-room and lett her, shutting the 
door. 

lvtitia glanced timidly round the 
room; ithad every appearance of being 
fitted tor a lady’s habitation. By an easy 
chair was an open work box on a littie 
ebonized table, and by the side of ita 
pair of sinall lavender kid gloves. 

but the objects on the centre table soon 
absorbed Letitia’s attention. Ona salver 
were several slices of wedding cake, a« 
if cut ready tor distribution, and a silver 
ecard case lay just under her eyes. It 
bere a shield with the Doctor’s well- 
known crest, and, beneath,a name en- 
graved—*Helen Best.” 

The cause ot Doctor Best’s absence was 
thus clearly explained—he had gone to 
get married and had brought home a 
wife! The room seemed to swim betore 
letitia’s eyes, and she clung to the back 
ota chair tor support. She did not hear 
the door open, but a voice roused her and 
toreed her to control herself. 

“Master's compliments, and he hopes 
you will excuse him, miss,” said the 
page; “he is very much engaged just 
now, but will send the book to-morrow. 
Mrs. Best is inthe garden it you would 
like to see her,” he added. 

letitia stammered some excuse and 
hastened trom the house, truly thanktu! 
that she had escaped meeting Doctor 
Best till should have had time to 
school herself into submission and corm- 
porure. 

Hlow she 
knew. She 
met looked 
alle secret. 

After delivering Doctor Best's me-- 
sage to her aunt, she hurried upstair-, 
flung off her hat, and threw herselt upe 
her bed, hiding her face in the pillow 
an agony of griet and shame. She ha‘! 
otten reflected over this the inevita 
end; but, now that it was come, it seem! 
to be more than she could bear. 

“If Imight only have gone on loving 
him!’ she moaned to herseif. “But 1 
it would be asin, and there is nothing 
left tor me in the world—nothing !”’ 

It was long betore the passion of gr 
had spent itself; but at last 
wearily, as if months of pain and sufter- 
ing had passed over her head since th 
inorning. 

She bathed her tace to remove the 
traces of tears, and struggled bravely t 
recover her outward calmness. ™! 
paced up and down the room, her han<- 
pressed to her temples, striving to think. 
Presently she stopped before the dre-=- 
ing-table, and trom a dairy that «Fr 
there she took adried sprig of myr' * 
anda few lines of Doctor Best's har 
writing. 

Shrinking with the remembrance t! 
she had pressed them to ber lips «* 
while he was the husband of anothe~ 
she tore them into tragments and *#'- 
tered them out of the window. 

And now she inust go down-stair= 
would be 
might be asked. 
I the 


t wor ibe of 


she 


reached home she searce!s 
fancied that every one «he 
at her and read her miser- 


she roe 


whe missed and «que-t 


She must guard ever 


ok when all town was talkir 


ent as 





~ ‘ ‘ 





toe 





ny tempted to ea 


headache and send an excuse. 













.,t She determined to take up ber 

nce and, with Heaven's help, to 
» ax well as she could the trial 

Letore her, saying to herself that 
by the time she became an old 
ike Miss Blenkinsop she might 
arned not to be so very un- 


a’ 


. kept to her determination and 
| to tulfil her engagement; she 
‘ook special pains with her dress, 
nga pink ribbon at her throat in 
pe that a little color might be re- 

ton her pale tace. 

- sasin the act of pouring out Doc- 

~noresby’s tea when she heard a 
and then a tootstep that set every 
in a quiver, so that she nearly up- 
cream jug. The next minute the 
t announced “Doctor Best!’ 
Doctor first greeted the Rector and 
ed after his ailments, then turned 

titia. 

owe you a thousand apologies, Miss 

on,’ he said. “My stupid boy only 
me that Lady Postlethwaite had 

‘forthe book. I had no idea that it 

vou till I saw you going out at the 
fo tell the truth, [had just come 

irom a long ride and was indulging 
moke.”’ 

+titia murmured something of its not 

fving, and tried to steady ber hand 
gave him 9 cup of tea, wishing the 
he would not talk to her. 

lid not know till this morning what 

1 it was you went upon trom 

«” observed Doctor Snoresby, with 

‘ ilar smile; “you were very close 
‘ a i.” 

“| had nointention of being close about 

loctor Best replied. “When I left 

e, Lhad no idea ot the affair coming 

bso Seno.” 

“Indeed? Well, lcongratulate you and 
vlconcerned! [hope the union will be 
productive of much happiness,” said 
Doctor Snoresby. 

“Thank you! There is no need to fear, 
I think,” answered Doctor Best, smil- 
ng. 

“| hope Mrs. Best is aware that I am 
tied to my chair at present,” Doctor 
snoresby resumed, “or I should have 
riven myself the pleasure of calling 
nm her at once.”’ 
“she is quite aware of it; she knows 
vou are under the doctor’s orders. Be- 
-ides, she would not wish any triends to 
-tand upon ceremony with her. I will 
ring hertosee you if you will give me 
“| shall be delighted to be introduced 
er!” returned the Doctor. 
Livery word seemed to smite Letitia’s 
heart. She longed to cry aloud that 
could not bear such torture, feeling 
ij] the while that she ought to make 
ue remark upon what had happened, 
t oetor Best would think her silence 


7 


~he could not speak—no words 
come; and her hands, clasped 
y on her knee, were as cold as 
Asa reprieve, she hailed the ser- 
coming in to take away the tea- 
lor the two ventlemen dismissed 
private aflairs and began to dis- 
article in the (quarterly Review. 
could only summon courage to 
boctor Snoresby “Good night” and 
iway ! 
tor,” said Doctor Snoresby sud- 
“IT wish you would give a look 
young triend here. She is not at 
thing, and the obstinate child 
(take care of hersett.” 
t Wished she could have sunk 
eearth. Doctor Best lett his seat 
k a chair beside her. She telt his 
ised on her face with the old look 
(had made her heart throb so often. 
ieed lam quite well!’ she stam- 
. With flushed cheeks and quiver- 
ips. “There is nothing at all! the 
with me; and—and I think I 
he going home.’ 
ose as she spoke, and Doctor Best 
must J,’ he said; “I can't play 
~» often now that I have some 
ok after me.”’ 
tstily taking leave ot her kind old 
I#titia ran tothe housekeeper’s 
Where she had left her hat; but 
* lingered in orderto give Doe- 
‘time to take his Ceparture. It 
Vain. On going through the ball, 
{ bim there waiting for her. He 
Land within his arm as they 
i the ste ps together. 
essed her arm close to his side a= 


iVaV: SDe qe pti i Hay 








“Has anything gone amiss and you have 
not told me? That is not right between 
triends; and we are triends—is it not so?” 

“Oh, yes—certainly!”’ Letitia replied, 
in a choking voice. 

“And I have one at home who will be 
a triend—one whom I want you to love, 

Letitia.” 

“Yes, I know,” Letitia returned, try- 
ing to release her hand, which Doctor 
Best had now clasped in his. 

How could he be so cruel? Why did he 
keep her there, driving her mad with 
his loving accents, and his wife waiting 
for him at home? Letitia felt as if in an- 
other minute she must die or else give 
way and betray all. 

“She is prepared to love my little 
triend, because’’—here Doctor Best drew 
his companion still closer to his side, 
bending till she telt his breath on her 
cheek —“*because I have no secrets trom 
her, and she knows how dear that little 
friend is tome and what is my fondest 
hope.” 

It was too much. With an effort Leti- 
tia disengaged herself trom him and 
stepped aside, her bosom heaving, her 
whole trame quivering trom agitation. 
She looked round ina trightened man- 
ner, a8 if about to fly, when Doctor Best 
detained her by laying his hand upon 
her arm. 

“Letitia—Miss Lupton—don’t tell me I 
have deceived myself!’ he exclaimed, as 
much agitated as herself. ‘*Don’t leave 
mein this way! You must have seen, 
you must have known how I love you, 
Letitia—my heart’s darling !”’ 

Letitia could bear no more; she burst 
into tears. 

“How dare you speak to me in that 
way?” she cried. “What have I done 
that you should so insult me? What 
would your wite say if she heard you?” 

“My wife!” exclaimed Doctor Best, in 
surprise; and then all at once her mis- 
take dawned upon him. “I have no wite, 
my best beloved,” he said, drawing her 
to him once more, “nor ever shall have 
unless you give me the right to call you 
by that dear name.” 

“But Mrs. Best?” Letitia faltered, 
scarcely knowing whether she was awake 
or dreaming. 

“Is my dear and honored mother,” he 
returned, “who is prepared to receive 
my darling as a dear daughter.” 

He clasped her to him, and she offered 
no resistance even when he kissed her 
upon the lips. 

“So you thought it was I who was mar- 
ried 7?” he whispered. “But it was not I, 
but my only sister. My turn is to come. 
Oh, Letitia, how could you make such a 
mistake, you must bave known it is you 
only I have loved all this time?” 

letitia’s reply was audible only to the 
ears ot her lover. 

Instead of being unusually early, it 
was rather late when she reached home. 
She gave no hint of what had occurred, 
but, hastening to her room, poured out 
her heart in thanksgiving for the won- 
dertul happiness that had come to her, 
and prayed fervently to be made worthy 
ot so blessed a lot. 

Great was Lady Postlethwaite’s asto- 
nishment on the following morning when 
Doctor Best called and proposed in due 
form for the hand ot her niece. Amelia 
went into hysteries when she heard the 
news, but recovered herself on reflecting 
that it was, atany rate, not upon Isabella 
or Barbara Sharples that the Doctor's 
choice had tallen, also that she would 
have some shaie in the wedding finery; 
«» she congratulated Letitia with a 
tolerably good grace. Letitia however 
was tar too happy to notice any short- 
comings. 

Doctor Best pressed for an early mar- 
riage, and, as there was no reason for 
any delay, the day was fixed for the an- 
niversary of his arrival at Trumpington- 
cum-Sedgely. Lady Vostlethwaite put 
forth all her endeavors to make the wed- 
ding a stylish affair, and thus I[-titia 
was treated quite as it she was a niece of 
ber own and a Crumpton. 





ABOUT FLN@EK-RINGS. 





Like everything, humanly speaking, 
the wedding-ring has had its changes, 
notably in the “Fleet marriages” of Lon- 
don. On the suppression of these, in the 
middle ot the last century, commenced 
what were called ‘(;retna Green tmar- 
riages.’ The oificial who pertormed 
these ceremonies was of diflerent voca- 
tions—sometimes a blacksmith. 


(one of them. on being interrogated by 


as to his “1 | su 
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She says, ‘Yes.’ I then say, ‘Put on the 
ring,’ and add, ‘the thing is done. The 
marriage is complete.’ ”’ 

The blessing of the wedding-ring is of 
ancient origin. The heathenish origin; 
as it was termed, of the wedding-ring 
led to the abolition of its use during the 
Commonwealth; this idea of heathenish 
origin being derived from the supposi- 
tion that the ring was regarded as a kind 
ot charm, and had been introduced in 
imitation of the ring worn by bishops. 
The Puritan scruples against its use 
were much criticised. 

The lettering of the earliest motto- 
rings is the peculiar neat character which 
came into use under Diocletian. The 
mottoes are, for the most part, appropri- 
ate tor New Year's gifts or birthday 
presents; here are a tew examples: 
“Long lite to thee, Acacius,” “May’st 
thou live many years, Marcinus,” 
“Prosper Eusebius.” 

A frequent one indicates a keepsake on 
departure: “Remember me, my pretty 
sweetheart.” This bears the device of a 
hand pinching an ear, the seat of 
memory according to the then popular 
notion. 

Within the hoop of the betrothal ring 
in the sixteenth century it became cus- 
tomary to inscribe a motto or “posy”’ 
( poesie). 

Some of these inscriptions are very ap- 
propriate and tender; others are quaint 
and whimsical. Burke states that Lady 
Catheart, on marrying her tourth hus- 
band, Hugh MacCiuire, had inscribed on 
her wedding ring: “If I survive I will 
have five. 

In 1614 a collection of posies was 
printed, with the title, “Love’s Garland, 
or Posies tor Rings, Handkerchiefs and 
Gloves, and such pretty Tokens as Lov- 
ers send their Loves.”’ 

Henry VIII. gave Anne of Cleves a 
ring with the posy, ““Gou send me well to 
kepe”’—a most unpropitious one, tor the 
king expressed his dislike for her soon 
atter the marriage. 

The matrimonial gemmal or gemmow 
ring dates from the fifteenth century. It 
is composud of double hoops; each hoop 
is usually surmounted by a hand raised 
somewhat above the circle, and when 
the hoops are brought together the hands 
clasp each other. 

The device ot clasped hands originated 
with the ancient Romans. Sometimes 
the links are triple or even more compli- 
cated. 

With the Germans the turquoise is still 
the favorite gem tor the engagement 
ring; the permanence of its color being 
believed to depend on the constancy of 
affection. 

As this stone is almost as liable to 
change as the heart itself, the omen it 
gives is verified with sufficient frequency 
to maintain its reputation for intalli- 
bility. “‘Regard rings,” of French origin, 
were common during the last century. 

They were thus named trom the initials 
ot the stones forming a word. Thus, 
lapis lazuli, opal, verd antique, emerald 
represent love, and for me malachite and 
emerald. 

The Prince of Wales, on his marriage, 
gave Princess Alexandra a ring set with 
stones, expressing his name Bertie 
beryl, emerald, ruby, turquoise, jacinth, 
emerald. 

Madame Barrera is responsible tor the 
following assertion in her book on pre- 
cious stones: 

“In some centuries rings have been 
made love's telegraph; thus: If a gentle- 
man wants a wite, he wears aring on the 
first finger of his lett hand; if he is en- 
gaged, he wears it on the second finger; 
if married, on the third; and if he never 
intends to marry, on the tourth. When 
a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop 
or diamond on the finger; if engaged on 
the second; if married on the third, and 
on the fourth, if she intends to die a 
maid. As no rules are given for widows, 
itis presumed that the ornamenting otf 
the right hand and the little finger of the 
lett is exclusively their prerogative.” 

One of the most singular usages in 
which a ring has been employed was the 
annual celebration at Venice of the mar- 
riage of the Doge with the Adriatic. 
This custom is said to date from the era 
of Pope Alexander II]. and the Doge ot 
Venice, in the twelfth century. 

This prince having, on behalf of the 
pontiff, attacked the hostile Neet of Fred- 
erick Harbarossa, and obtained a com- 
plete victory, with the carture of the 
emperor's son, Otho, the pope, in grate 
tul acknowledgment, gave him a ring 


ordaining that hencefortl and f 


7 


1177; some authorities give the date as 
1174. 

An Italian legend asserts, as an omen 
ot the downfall of the Venetian republic, 
that the ring cast into the Adriatic by 
the Doge was once found ina tish that 
was served up at his table a year atter- 
wards, 

“Fish and ring” stories abound in al 
most every country. Brand, in his 
“History of Newcastle,” relates that in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
gentleman dropped a ring trom his hand 
over a bridge into the Tyne; years 
after wards his wite bought a fish in the 
market and the ring was tound in it. 

The ancient Indian drama of “Sacon- 
tala” has an incident of this character. 
Perhaps more ot these tales are true than 
some of us would believe, for it ix an 
undeniable tact that fish —especially the 
mackerel —greedily swallow any glitter- 
ing object dropped into the water. 

Among the varied uses to which rings 
have been applied may be mentioned 
what were called “Meridians.” These 
were astronomical rings, now superseded 
by more exact instruments. In the 
French “Eneyelopedie” will be found an 
account of the solar ring which showed 
the hour by means of a small perforation, 
this which passed a ray of the sun. 


Scientific and Useful. 


















A'SUBSTITUTE FOR CoaL.—An exvcel- 
lent substitute for coal is now being 
made in Sweden. It is composed of 
wood charcoal and coal tar. A paste of 
these substances ix made, which is run 
through a press. 

THE PHONOTELEMETER.-A watch has 
invented which measures distance by 
sound. The inventor has called the in- 
strument a phonotelemeter, trom the 
Greek words tor sound, tar and measure. 
To operate it, a little button is pressed at 
the instant of the fash, and again at the 
sound. In the meantime a needle trav- 
erses a dial, registering time to the one- 
tenth part of a second. The rest is a 
mere matter of calculation. 

No FLAME Requinep. Dynamite can 
now be fired by the use of water. A 
sensitive detonator, which ignites at the 
temperature of boiling water, is placed 
in contact with the charge of dynamite 
and round it ix placed a layer of lime, 
which, in turn, is surrounded by a piece 
of lamp-wick. When the whole arrange 
ment is sunk to the bottom: of a boring, 
the wick absorbs water from the sur- 
rounding earth and thus conveys it tothe 
lime. Of course the lime gets bot and 
heats the detonator, And in halt a 
minute after reaching bottom, the dyna- 
mite does its work. The wreat advant- 
age of this means of producing the ox- 
plosion is that there is no tame required. 

———_—_—> em 

Several years ago my brother ean 
tracted a severe Cold, which resulted in 
Pneumonia. Being tar removed trom 
any physician, he purchased a bottle ot 
Jayne's bxpectorant, and after taking a 
tew doses began to improve and was en 
couraged tes Kew Poon w ithe thee mac tein 
until he hag! used two bottles, when be 
was complétely cured. Th BELIENV bes 
THE EX PECTORAN' WAS TH! 
ONLY MEANSOPFSAVING THIS LIFT 

J.N. FRENCH, Evanyelist, Palestine, 
Texas, Nov. 18, 15*8). 
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On Self-Depreciation. 

There ia a form of candor cultivated 
by many people which consists of call- 
Ing attention to their own faults and 
ivnoring their good quahties. Beng 
prommenmendd cf it weaknes#, they go about 
among their friends and acquaintances, 
Every 


saving, ‘See that weakness’ 


body bas a more and «a leas sightly 
side; and the people of whom we write 
always turn their less sightly side to 
the world. Nor does their candor stop 
at the public exhibition of their fail 
ings; they are constantly holding pri- 
vate seances, at which they examine 
and dwell upon their physieal or men- 
tal or moral malformations with mixed 
‘The 


from a recognition of imperfection, the 


pain and pleasure. pun arises 


pleasure from what appears to them to 
be their super-honesty in hiding this 
fact from themselves and others. 

There are of course the self-depre- 
ciators, who are simply ‘fishing for 


compliments.”’  "TPheir method is to 


condemn what they consider to be 


their stronmpest qualities, in order to 
draw from their audience a refutation 
They 


knowing 


of their strictures on themselves 
tind fault with looks, 
themselves to be handsome, or they 


their 


blame them dulness, belreving them 
By st doing 
the de 


which 


welves to be quick witted 
they be tickled with 


denials, 


bicope to 


lights of strony those 
versed in the ways of the world wall 
fur 


Paurposeful self-depreciation is 


refuse, discipline’s sake, to give 
them 
not a very subtle role to assume, and it 
seldom repays the labor bestowed upon 
it. For this reason perhaps it is) net 
very widely practised, except in the 
sim polic ity of childhood, when ite sheer 
artiessness earns its reward. 

The 


hicowe ver of Bir CMe 


not 
We 

for 
the 
the 


ordinary self-depreciator 1s 
t mind 
credit 


ulating 


miuist vive tim the fullest 
but we 
thie 


miust 


honest mtentions may at 


time doubt honesty of 


BALI 
not conhne our 
thie 


Anil we 


tow 


results 


attention mitueh te man or 


woman who deprecites himself or her 


self by words There is a ferm of 
unde roeestinatinige core self fhielh graves 
beyond the mere statement of fact 


The over-sensitive man who feels that 


a supernor value is berg attached to 
any one of his attainments will often 
try to live down instead of living up 
to his reputation Here we see the 
folly of the situation at ite highest 
For, as a rule, a reputation is not held 
without seme cause; and itis no busi 
ness of ours, if such a reputation is 
over-valued, deliberately to set our 
selves t disea t altogether Yet 
aorne 8 l is at 1 e that 





mending self-glorification. Of the two, 
the former is no doubt the less objec- 
tionable. But it is essentially ‘‘bad 
form’’ to talk either disparagingly or 
flatteringly of oneself, except in a 
Yet it is often the desire 
called 


casual way. 
to avoid what is 
egotiam that leads men into the paths 
of this false humility. 
‘Know thyself’? may be 
maxim, but itis an almost impossible 
With 
many of our qualities we are familiar, 


commonly 


a good 
one in the majority of cases. 


but we are none the leas unable to sum 
up our characters correctly. Are we not 
torn with doubt and suspicion about 
oursel ves—unless we happen to be com- 
fortably self-complacent’ One day per- 
haps we feel that we are strong in this 
—another day we feel that it is our 
weakest spot. To-day we are pre mud of 
our accomplishment in one direction 

to-morrow we shall be ashamed to con- 
fess to ourselves that we ever had a 
And, with 
some of us—with many of us indeed 


pride in 80 poor a quality. 


is not the pain caused by the recog- 
nition of our weakness greater than 
the pleasure derived from the knowl- 
the 
So that, when we 


edge that we are possessors of 
sundry advantages ? 
have once brought ourselves to see that 
we have faults which are not easily 
avoided, we lead a life of intermittent 
discomfort in the belittlement of our 
That this ought to be the case 
few will aflirim. 


To be haunted by our defects and to 


selves, 


close our eyes to our merits is to court 
unhappiness and depression of spirit, 
The humility of 
you rank yourself always a little lower 


mind which makes 
than your neighbors is hardly the kind 
of humility which the soundest phil- 
osophers would preach. If you are to 
know yourself, you must know your 
qualities as well as 
qualities. . Of 
will not allow you to dangle them be- 
fore the eyes of others whom you know 
to be less fortunate, but you can none 


good your bad 


course good breeding 


the less recognize them in yourself, 

There is, we are sure, a widespread 
creed which teaches a mock humility, 
though it does not call it by that-name. 
Its teaching is that you should count 
all your virtues as dross and magnify 
your weaknesses. But such a process 
impairs your usefulness and true value 
One might take a lesson from the com- 
What would be the re- 
sult of an application for a position of 
forth all 
weaknesses, and hurried over his good 
The folly of the method is 
do 


If we have 


mercial world. 


trust which set the writer's 


points’ 


more apparent here, but we 


know that it 
skeletons in the cupboard, we need not 


not 
is less real 


call a general parade of them for the 


benefit of our friends. Honesty does 
not demand that we should take care 
that everybody knows of our weak- 
nesses. The world at large, which is 
largely governed by the same principles 
as the commercial world, has a strong 
tendency to take us at our own valua- 
tion; and we should endeavor to let our 
It is 


not necessary that we should suppress 


valuation be as true as possible. 


our true emotions, and try to appear 
cold and cynical lest any one should 
suspect us of an excessive amount of 
sentiment. 

Asa matter of comfort both to our- 
selves and to our neighbors, it is well 
that, while 


deadly sin, we should also avoid the 


we avoid arrogance as a 


hypocritical and humble self-abasement 


which is painful for all concerned. If 
} 


a ScOIdINg parent 18 a nuisance to a 


Cire le, 


BM ial 


a self-scolde r is equally a 


And let it be remembered 


that self-s ding does not tak the 
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spection, he places himself on a lower 
level than that which his merits entitle 
him to occupy. 


It is perhaps a hackneyed suggestion 
that we might make our lives simpler 
and our wants fewer, and thus reduce 
many of the troubles which now vex 
and harasa us. It is true we can ho 
longer lead the artless and irresponsible 
life of the child; but it is for each one 
to consider for himself whether some 
of the troubles which now distress him 
do not spring from sources which he 
is well able to remove. If what a rea- 
sonable estimate pronounces to be 
supertluous in our lives—i. e., produc- 
tive of but little good to ourselves or 
others—were to be resolutely cut off, 
we should experience a lifting of bur- 
dens and a decrease of care that would 
go far to render life happier, stronger, 
and more valuable. 








Socran life is a response to charac- 
The selfish man is convinced of 
the selfishness of his neighbors, while 


ter. 


the generous man sees only their kind- 
The cold heart thinks that hu- 
of affection, while 


lineas. 
manity is barren 
the loving spirit finds it overflowing 
all around him. Deceit is ever dis- 
trustful, while sincerity extends the 


The 
and the 


cordial grasp of confidence. 
with 
rude with rudeness, while the gentle 


pas- 
sionate meet violence, 
and courteous rejoice in the gentleness 
and courtesy extended to them. Each 
quality has a magnetic attraction by 
which it draws out 
the bad eliciting what is bad, the good 


its like in others, 


and pure drawing out and developing 
goodness and purity. 


Ir there is anything certain, it is 
that no intelligent person will retain 
all the same views at thirty that he 
held at twenty, or retain those at fifty 
that he held at thirty. Nor 
mental variations to be deplored. Emer- 
son says, ‘‘Why should you keep your 
head over your shoulder, lest you con- 


are these 


tradict something you have stated in 
this or that public place? Suppose you 
should contradict yourself—what then ? 
It seems to be a rule of wisdom never 
to rely on your memory alone, but 
bring the past for judgment into the 
thousard-eyed present, and live ever 


in a new day.”’ 


Tuk love that prompts two trusting 
hearts to leave all else and to count the 
whole world well lost if: only they can 
have each other and live in the light of 
sunshine 
of their own smiles is beyond all price. 


their own devotion and the 
Many a home has been founded with 
nothing but love for its basis; and those 
who know whereof they speak will cer- 
tainly not hazard the opinion that they 
could have chosen any better material 
of which to compose these temporal 
and spiritual dwellings. 


DkUpGeRY i8 inseparable from labors 
of intellectual research and the efforts 
of moral improvement. It is the test 
of faculty, the price of knowledge, the 
matter of duty; and from the agent's 
own soul must come the spark and 
breath that turn it from cold fuel into 
living fire. Can he not find it 
send it forth? Then the stuff is not 
in him that will make him either the 
true scholar or the Christian man. 


and 





Try to keep clear of prejudice, and 
be willing to alter any opinion 


you 
may hold when further light breaks 
upon your mind. The man is either 
clever beyond precedent or weak be- 


yond measure who never sees reasons 
i 


o change his judgment of men 
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Correspondence. 





Mrs. ©. B. H.—The chances are that 
we may publish other stories by the ay 


th 
about whom you inquire. ” 


P. M. E.—The term “chamber music» 
is used to distinguish between music y ritten 
for church or theatre and music pecially 
fitted for performances in a small room. 


M. M.—“Dowry” and “Dower” are 
quite different, though often confounded; the 
former is the marriage portion brought bya 
wife to her husband : dower, is the portion oO 
her husband's lands, etc., to which a wife is 
entitled on bis death. 


Wuttre.—In the phrase, “*Mas’r Davy 
bor,’ in “David Copperfield,” “bor” js . 
familiar term of address in Norfolk toa lad 
or young fellow, and means “sir.” It js from 
the Duteh boer, “a farmer.” “Mor” js the 
Dutch moer, “a female,” and is used in the 
Samne Way. 


Lity.—Should a man say, “I am much 
pleased to have met you,” you need not Ray 
anything in reply; only smile, and give a 
slight bow in acknowledgment of the polite 
observation. A keeper-ring is one designed 
to secure the safety of a wedding-ring, which 
might fall off. 


G. R. L.—No well-bred man will enter 
a lady's house unless invited to do so; con- 
sequentiy, one who deliberately walks in 
with the lady he has escorted home, should 
devote some of his leisure moments to the 
study of social etiquette before again ventur- 
ing forth into polite society. 


Joste.—Casual acquaintances made in 
a ball-room or dancing-school do not extend 
beyond the special occasion on which they 
are formed. The gentleman would have no 
right to lift his hat or converse with the lady 
who had on a former occasion honored him 
by becoming his partner in a dance. 


l>. B. L..— The term kotou is the Chinese 
for making an obeisance. From this is de 
rived that which is in common use in Eng- 
lish, “*kow-tow,” but employed in a sense of 
unworthy and obsequious behavior, undig- 
nifled and self interested in the person who 
performs it; what we call toadying. 


lL. S. M.—There are no “rules” for win- 
ning alover. Men differ too greatly for any 
such rules to be of value. Study his character 
and try to conform to his ideal of a woman. 
Do not show an over-anxiety to please. Be 
“sweet,” but also self-respecting. No man 
esteems a Woman Who throws herselt at bis 
feet. 

M. M.—The smoking of tobacco was 
according to some authorities, practised by 
the Chinese at a very early date, but this 
claim has never been fully substantiated. 
Columbus discovered the West Indians in- 
dulging in the practice, and it has been pre- 
valent from unknown antiquity among the 
American Indians as far north as Canada. 

Ek. L. S.—In every card game, when a 
pack of cards is discovered to be incorrect, 
the following general rule comes into opera- 
tion: “If a pack is discovered to be incorrect, 
redundant, or imperfect, the deal in which 
the discovery is made is void. All preceding 
deals stand good.” A full pack consists of 52 
cards—four suits of thirteen each—and never 
more than that number except when that 
modern innovation, the joker, is employed, 
which of course increases the number to 3. 


M. B.-—Sir Samuel Cunard, the tounder 
of the famous line of ocean steamers beuring 
his name, Was born in 1787, at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Where his father, a French-Canadian, 
had settled. Fariy in life he became a suc- 
cessful merchant and shipowner. He bad 
long thought of establishing a line of steam- 
ers between Fngland and America and hav- 
ing Obtained a contract from the English 
government tor the mail service, built four 
steamers. The first passage was that of the 
int), He was made a baronet 
in INS, and died, April 2s, 185, 


Britannia, in 


LAURENCE. 
said to have 


The Prince Murat who is 
lived and died in Florida, was 
the son of Joachim Murat—a chief of secret 
police, Who married Napoleon Bonapuartes 
youngest and prettiest sister Caroline, and 
was made King ot Naples by his brother-in- 
law the emperor. He ascended the throne of 
Naples as Joachim Napoleon. His son 
Achille fled to Fiorida after his father was 
shot, and married a grand-niece of Geveral 
Washington's. He was a good-hearted, |" tel- 
ligent, but very eccentric person. One of his 
peculiarities Was that he hated water like & 
goat, and would never wash himself of bis 
own aceord. Itis said bis wife stationed 
strong negro at his bed to fall upon him ' th 
a wet cloth and wash his face as soon *» he 
opened his eyes. 

DP. P.—We donot agree with you. \ our 
objection to convictions on circumsta! [a 
evidence are not sound. It is true that (bere 


are lnstances on record in which men ive 
been wrongfully condemned and pun! ‘ed 
on circumstantial evidence. But, © ne 


other hand, there have been many inst. © 
in which the lives of men have been * 
uway by the testimony of perjured wr 

who pretended to have been eye-witness 
the crimes charged in the indictments. 


every body tam ar with such matters 4& 


that it is easier to procure the testin 


t witnesses an it is to 









UNANSWERED. 
BY R. B 
<wered yet? the prayer your lips have 

ra le ad 
»y of heart these many years? 
begin to fail; is hope departing, 
think you all in vain those falling 


‘ 


. 


srs 
- the Father bath not heard your 
pra, er, 
sii have your desire, sometime, some- 
“where 


<wered yet? though when you first 
pres nted : 

me petition at the Father's throne, 

ed you could not wait the time of 


asking, 
irgent was your heart to make it known, 
bh years have passed since then, do not 
lesypualr, 


tord will answer you sometime, some- 


“bere. 


<wered yet ? nay, do not say ungranted, 
-baps your part is not yet wholly done, 
work began when first your prayer was 
ttered, 
j (;od will finish what He has begun. 
: will keep the incense burning there, 
s glory you shall see sometime, some- 


Shere. 


wnswered yet? Faith cannot be un- 
answered, 
lier feet were firmiy planted on the Rock ; 
\ i the wildest storms she stands un- 
taunted, 
ialls before the loudest thunder shock. 
~ Knows CGmnipotence has heard her 
aver, 


ries, ‘It shall be done’ sometime, some- 


' 


> > ‘ 
¥iere 


His Word Fulfilled. 


BY EK. B. F. 








*ot don’t believe in that sort of 
thing? said my triend, the mining 
engineer. Well, I'm not altogether 

with you there, Not that I protess to ex- 
plain these phenomena, mind you. On 
my word, [think there was never a time 
at whieh a man need show himself to be 
nore eareful and less presuming and 
eontident than at the close of this nine- 
teenth century. 

Something behind all this, eh? 

Well, wes, there is; though I should 
net have thought of it just now if you 
hadn't recalled it by talking of that case 
of telepathy. That's a new word since I 
went te sehool, by the way, an instance 
hearing on what I said just now. We're 
pet alleast in the same mould, I know: 

e's no man more willing to admit 
that than I am; and this everyday world 
of ours eclamors tor so much ot our time 
aul attention that some of us have little 
thought or leisure, as a rule, for things 

ng outside of its sphere. 

tat wea notion that, no matter how 
ersed and engrossed a man may be 

the pressing claims of this money- 
og, blood-and-brain-grinding world 
comes to him somewhere and some- 

in his life, a breath trom some- 

e beyond, what you might call a 

ra whisper from the other world. 

sho at it if you like, it’s a theory 

i on observation, at any rate. 

\« i, new for my story. By the way, 

tive to tell you didn’t take place 
utin Spain. 

un? 

now you prick up your ears. Ro- 
on foot, I suppose you think. 
I'm sorry to disappoint you, but 
snething of the kind. I didn’t go 
Peninsula to pick up romances, I 
toearn my bread at the Rio Tinto 
+, down at Huelva. 





» see, I was a young chap then, and 
sith a hang-in-the-back ground sort 
sy about me, and I didn’t care to 
up overmuch with the engineers 
the rest of the staff. Ferguson, the 
was as good-hearted a tellow as 
i wish to see; but he had a great 
noof keeping us youngsters in our 
w I didn’t want to talk shop: out of 
then out of mind, was my motto 
‘rf as the mines were concerned; 
ut see the tun, after being stived up 
e mine all the blessed day, of wag- 
< mY tongue about it all night; and 
ia precious rather be on the earth 
noaut, To spent my Sundays and 
ume generally in long solitary 
es in the surrounding country. 
santry round soon got to know 
l to know them—what’s more, 


Dassed a house without be ing 





” . . 
A i0nDg t 
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tarmhouse 








al the 








tain Diego Sordo. a triend ot mine, and 
finish the evening there. Yes, he had a 
pretty daughter, but that tact was noth- 
ing tome. Marta Sorde was engaged to 
a young Juan Hermoso, the best-looking 
lad in the district, and never gave two 
thoughts to your bumble servant, and I 
—well, whatever else | might be, | wasn’t 
the tellow to try to cut in between two 
happy young lovers and try to spoil 
sport. 

I had got well-nigh to the end of my 
walk, when I caught the sound of a queer 
dull noise, repeated at intervals, and 
coming trom beyond a massive shoulder 
ot rock that blocked the view to the left. 
There were goats about in swarms, and 
I took it to be nothing else than the clash- 
ing of the horns of a brace of billies hav- 
ing a set-to on their own account. Ever 
seen two goats tight? Well, its a curious 
sight; there’s something scientific in the 
way they go about it. 

Thinking I might as well see the fun, 
I went out of my way and rounded a 
rock, and you can judge what kind of a 
surprise I got xhen instead of a couple 
ot he-goats, I came upon two men fight- 
ing. 

Jove! how they went at it! tooth and 
nail, I was going to say, only it was 
worse than that. No good honest bout 
with fisticuffs this, but a regular set-to 
with knives with blades as long as your 
hand, straight-backed, and with the 
blade sloping, so; and an ugly thing it 
looks as the sun catches it, and you tancy 
it looks keen for your heart's blood. 
They practise the use of them, I am told, 
so they ought to be able to handle them 
fairly well; and to judge by the play 
these two made, I should say there’s no 
doubt ot it. 

An ugly sight it was to see those two 
fellows going at it in that lonely hollow, 
silently, with not a sound but the hard 
breathing, the noise of his feet as they 
shifted ground, and now and then a grat- 
ing jar that made my blow? run cold as 
steel struck hard on steel. 

I couldn't see the face of the one with 
his back towards me, but I knew the 
other at once. A big, muscular rutlian, 
with a phiz thata satyr might have been 
proud to own, and to look on it just then 
made me shiver. He'd got a touch on 
the forehead, and the bleed trickling 
down made him look none the prettier; 
but I don’t mean that. 

I'd never seen such a look of concen- 
trated hate and revenge on the tace ctf 
man before, and I Knew, just as well as 
it he’d shouted it in my ear, that, what- 
ever the other might mean, this one, at 
any rate, meant death. 

You can guess I didn’t stand there long 
looking at them; I wasn’t going to see 
two tellows make mincemeat of each 
other without having a say in the matter, 
and I jet no grass grow under my feet as 
I rap towards them, whipping out my 
revolver—a handy little weapon which I 
never stirred without as I ran. 

But, hard though 1 laid foot to the 
ground, I was toe late. Whether my 
shout startled him and made him lose 
his nerve for an instant, or whether he 
set foot on a loose stenme, I don’t Know, 
but the one with his tack towards me, 
whose tace I had never seen, staggered a 
pace or two back wards and went down 
like a ninepin, 

T’other brute was on tep ot him ina 
moment, and my heart Jumped and I 
couldn’t see straight exactly as his arm 
came up and thedull blue blade gleamed 
in his hand before it went down and dis- 
appeared. 

For the life of me I durstn’'t fire, lest I 
should hit the other, buat T crammed on 
the pace all I Knew how. Up came the 
arm again for another stroke. This time, 
to my tancy, the blade shone red,and 1 
thought the other was a goner. But in 
that space of time Dd made good run- 
ning, and just as the seoundrel was 
bringing down his arm for a second time, 
the gleam in his eyes showing worse than 
the knife, he caught sight of the muzzle 
ot my little revolver loosing at him, 
heard it bark, and felt the bullet graze 
his hair as I risked al! and let fy. 

He couldn't stand that. Hle was on his 
feet immediately, and rumning like a 
greyhound tor cover. I just snapped 
another cartridge atter himn, by way of 
lending additional wings te his heels, 


and then I stocpecd down Ur sew ter Uli 


other. 

He was only a youngster, not) more 
than eighteen, or ninete rt at Ufa ilsiae, 
and I ildin’t yt y.as iow 
down oO ! k me . 
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my lite than when I'd got at the wound 
and teund that the knife had merely 
glanced off the riba, having done no mor- 
tal damage, as far as I could tell. I'd 
had no ambulance training, but there 
are worse teachers than common sense 
at times, and unnerved though I felt 
-for Vd seen nothing of this sort be- 
tore, mind you—I kept my wits about 
me, and did my best. 

I staunched the bleeding as well as I 
could, bound up the wound, getting off 
the colored sash he wore round his waist 
and using it tora bandage, and then | 
began to wonder what I was to do next. 

There was no good shouting, the house 
Was too tar away, and I might have 
yelled myselt hoarse without anything 
hearing me except goats and cows, or, 
maybe, a fox or two. I dare not leave 
him lying there, either, while I ran to get 
help. For all I knew, yon ruffian might 
be lurking close at hand, and I'd seen 
enough to Know that he'd have no seru- 
ples as regarded coming back to finish 
his work. 

There was only one way, and I had to 
take it. I'msix feet now, you'll observe, 
and although no more than two-and- 
twenty at the time, I was no less then, 
and broad in proportion. The lad was 
slightly built, and, to judge by the look 
ot him, not much of a weight, so I got 
my arms under him and heaved him up 
without more ado. 

Poor lad! He moaned piteously as I 
lited him, and I dreaded, in spite of all 
my plugging and bandaging, to see the 
wound break out again betore my eyes. 
But there was no help tor it. 

Somehow I couldn't, tor the life of me, 
get rid of the notion of that blackguard’s 
coming up behind with swilt, noiseless 
footsteps to plant his knife anongside my 
backbone, and every now and then I 
kept tacing sharply round with the 
senseless boy in my arms, to make sure 
that he was not dogging me. How I 
thanked Heaven for that revolver during 
the bad quarter of an hour spent between 
yon hollow and the tarmbhouse. 

I shouted loud enough to wake the 
dead as soon as I got within hail, and 
Diego Sordo himselt, with his daughter, 
her lover and one or two of the servants, 
came crowding out one alter the other, 
thinking the world was coming to an 
end, 

What they must have thought when 
they saw me coming staggering up the 
slope, with an apparently dead man in 
my arms-—tor, by the way his head lay 
back on my shoulder, you'd have taken 
him tor that-—-and with Llood-stains all 
over my clothes, I don’t Know and didn’t 
care either, 

Between the exertion and the excite- 
ment T was about done for; and heartily 
glad was | te see young Juan Hermiose 
clear the hedge of prickly pear at a leap, 
and come speeding down the slope like a 
roebuck to meet me. 

“Merey on us! cried he the moment 
he clapped eves on the youngster, ‘Itis 
Alvaro Desmayo!’ 

“You know him then?” [ gasped as 
well as Leould speak for panting. 

“Yes, senor, well. I Know the mean 
ing ot this, too,’ he added, looking at 
the unconscious lad more closely. “You 
have done bravely, senor; allow me te 
assist you new.” 

Diego and his daughter had come up 
by this time, and the latter at a word 
from her tather, sped tack to the house 
to warn her mother and to prepare a teed 
forthe wounded lad, whom ber lover and 
his prospective parent carried between 
them. I was only teo glad te resign him 
to them, for I can tel you I had had 
about enough. 

There had been no woman in the case, 
it appeared, from what [T learmed trom 
Juan. There always is, of course; but 
this time, ter a wonder, it was not jeal 
ousy. Alvaro Desmayo had a sister, and 
the ruffian who had seo nearly made an 
end of him just now had offered the girl 
an insult so bitter that neo fellow with the 
feelings of a man would have thought 
tor a tmomentot allowing it to poass. “The 
sympathies of Marta’s lover were om hi- 
side, of course; and I needn't say that 
mine ranged themselves alongside a- 
soon as IT knew the rights of the case I 
didn’t blame him, mot a bit: and right 
giad was I when,anm bour or so later, I 
was told that the patient was cons is, 
and amX ious to see armed speak ter the ‘ 


gentictman whe cl savenl 
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setting to with one’s fists might <nggest 
gorillas to them. 

He was only a lad, as I «aid, and a 
handsome lad, too, now that the blood. 
stains were gone and I'd time to look at 
him; indeed, so delicate and finely -ent 
were his features, and so slight hix make. 
that when he glanced up at me from the 
pillow, I'm blessed if I didn’t think at 
the first look that the soft dark eyes, 
bordered with lashes close on half an 
inch long, were those of a young girl. I 
saw my mistake in a moment, of course: 
his teatures might be delicate, but there 
was nothing effeminate about him. They 
had put him to bed, and Diego Sorde, 
who knew something about surgery, had 
dressed the ugly wound in hix side, <e 
that he was fairly comfortable; but he 
had lost a lotof blood and could scarcely 
speak. 

He looked up at me and his eyes dud 
his tongue’s work for him; and I) well, 
when I saw him like that, remembered 
the ghastly wound I'd seen, that had <«o 
nearly let his lite out, and knew that it 
had been all tor the sake of his sister, I 
I—well, by Jove, IL could do nething but 
think of mine, and stand there look ing 
like a great baby, gripping his slender 
olive fingers a good deal harder than | 
meantto, and grinning like an ape, just 
because the contounded tears were <o 
nearly running over. 

But he never wineed, only smiled. He 
didn’t say much, good reason why: he 
was too weak. Llowever, I understesst 
that he wished to thank me with all bix 
heart tor the service I had done him, and 
to place himself at my disposal for the 
rest of his life. 

i didn’t take much notice of that, ter. 
you see, the very first thing etiquette en 
joins on a Spaniard is to place himeselt, 
his house and family, at your is poral. 
But Alvaro was evidently in earnest this 
time, for the blood came upover hisolive 
face, and he murmured a word or two 
that I did not cateh, and then traced on 
the counterpane the sign ot the eres 
with his delicate tingers. 

Juan, who was standing bey, told eave 
aflerwards, when he was w alking teach 
With me to Rio Tinto, that Alvaro had 
swornoon the cross to serve me whenever 
I should have need of hin. 

He had «a hard time of it, poor Lad, 
from what LT could tind out. Fever set 
in, and he had a stiff fight te pull 
through. To used to come up now ane 
again to ask after the hoy; LT ecould met 
see him, and they told me at last that be 
was mending and his strength coming 
back. 

As tor Pepe Tuerto, he took Premeh 
leave and we were ne more troubled 
with him at Rio Tinto. 1 didn’t stay 
there much longer myself, for | was sent 
home on business long before Alvare 
Desmayo'’s wound had skinned over, er 
he himself was about again: and a 
though DT heard incidentally fron: time te 
time that he was voing om well, [ mever 
saw him again liveny. To biad me rrcore ter 
do with Spain for six or eight years: and 
this time the contract 1 was working «ot 
took me up north to stiperigtend the 
working of a copper tite mot tar freee 
the southern slopes of the Py retiees 

That's the first part of my story. New 
tor the second. 

It was a dillerent climate and «a ditt 
ent country up morth, bo eam tell you 


loown im Amdalusia snow had been ar 
TATA PPO Th Cp teaaretity, Petat tape cone thaee herpes 
ot the Pyrenees we lad tore than enmougl 
aot at. 

Dhiee poecopele: ire that port of the evtanet 
Were Hot Oover-repitatice, as a wl 
take it all in all the distriet had a 
name, There's ter prood denying tha 
When ewitting there alome at night 
theught of a surprise ty half a 
armed ruflians amidot teeing 
or dead, dowm the open on 
shaft, would come ove ries, TD ayecedendd 


sutmmmon all the merve Dad 


mayselt! ter sterpe  cnnerthic tragelit soar 
place. 

TP ocdicdta’t Seo restaeda otevited thee ‘ oes 
they were cowardly ites, and I 
yond allies ira thie Tamper cot a ters 

olvers, and a friend on ' 
rely to the last vasp ey «deo j 

reanl? Phase ! era M4 ‘ 

stneeeny and mttie ’ t kk 1s 

nard, yreat pos - ax 
he | low 

\I I J ‘ ‘ 

atime Lise t 

ati pea 
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thrown away. Bai still, as I told you, 
I didn’t baif like it, more particularly 
on the nights before payday, when ail 
my bends had gone down t the village 
for the night, and | found myself with 
not a seul near we, in yon tonely shanty 
close to the mouth of the yawning +baft, 
with thousands of doilare in especie in 
the esfe, no company but a dog, and the 
half miie of forest that isy between me 
and human awariuing 
with wolves, and postitiy with worre 


The last night I ever spent there sione 


ou pantionehip 


waese stormy one The wind bad been 
high all dey, but It In reaset towarcdea 
nightfail, and roared tn the yr e trees 
like demons oreken love Next day 
wee payday, I'd a cool thousand to 
silver jocked up in wy safe, and | felt, as 


1 alwave did on euch nights, (he re 


sporsiniiily se rongly 


On that night | could net rest I've 
heard people tak of prosentimensia, ana 
to me there's nothing Strange In then 
Woy #b Id not some secret a! SONS! 
tive partef our leing detect and forcsee 


danger, and do ite best to warn tho in 


dividuai ? 


Il bad teooes, but I couldn't read them, 
letlere io # ¢ } me, tut leouldn’'t giv 
my mit ' em: and | spent mort of 
the evening pecing up and down tne 
length of my little cetin. It wae a einall 
puace, | ee ve byt # Teel rec, Will the 
dor and * wat one end, and tne 
fire; lace al ‘ ‘ 

Oo one site of the bearth was wy bed 
on the other myarm chair. I never sat 
im front of the fire: l never fancied tarmn 
ing my Teck ON tte «clewor and ny GeM*k, 
chair, and tie vale behind (hem cect pied 
the corner cirectiv opposite toot, giving 
mea ful! view of whoever entered, while 


Toro isy before the fre like « siumber- 
ing tu. . 

Now and then hed cock ne @ar and 
lister in bie dreams, as #& Belrn how! 
from the f rest scunded 1 errer than 
ueual, but fer the mast part he lay mo 


a*ting bis huge side and enor 
that dog as 
from 


on lite 


thon less, ti 


ing sauditls I've spanned 


be lay be tonched over elx feet 


ad when he eteod ul 


ne we t tal * 


hind ‘eas be nid puta paw on ench of 
my shoulcers and iiek my face wi bout 
stretching hie neck 

“Die Cameron, my lad, you're « fool 
and a nervous diet,’ | en tomyrell at 


lest, finding that the tnaccountanie re 
lesences showed no & gos of ditmluishing. 
*4ee to tet you ul mined =. @ey al 
cn 

1 looke«! ft the tastening { P or, 


made up lie tieteaes and tLe 


brace «of arkers close to wy nhand, 
patted and sy he te the dog, snd threw 
myse.! ime tex’, taking off bpothing 

ny 5 u een ar mt tis ex 
t « .f w 1 etic $ te li mous 
Sou i ix nO K glial lie win 
do 

Tee Key of tt safe ana one or twe 


other ve a io hing @ver in 


la Ways Carried ‘ein in 


a beli rou 1. ¥ Waist My restiessness 
eee uyent ¢ Dave ninicated itseif 
Tora, fou re ee ji to lie down, sial 
ing round ihe ard «uifllog in every 
orne a n wthen he got tire f 
the ewvir zg «a ‘el! mn to share y 
bent 

4? 5 &\ b 
free ver 1 a ‘ t 
bad aid ‘ igers ! I e had 
lealn at v i ‘ ig! an! the ‘ 
of his huge , hep 
me. > i “ t at Lire? « 

I Kicked hi: i? i g ! oO ite 
doe: and he « ml I feart! 
likeanu race * 

I don't k w Brat roused me, ¢ 2 
starte( sucdite y wile awake. tie fre 
lay ae fot ane Z.o8 NKR cal eyona the 
bars, by wi bh 3 t ide thal some 
houPé had peseedt tn the interval, aud the 


Shadows hung 


round the p.ace For af instant | id 
b ~~ t x 12 OW, BavVaeee RTOW 
drew nye Lie eel ft: 
Gor 

I e © es ‘ tis te - ' 
f ~ we ta ‘ X an 
wards « - every ait ~ 
t . ¥ x i wi t ‘ 
Ae; + ¢ he 4 
grow, “eae " t . 
. if ~ * e ‘ 

et ae ai’ i . 
se » 


door 
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trust bim for that—and | turned to guard 
the other. It was berred across, and 
could hobd its own, and I swung round 
to drag the desk forward, intending to 
make that barricade the door sitll further. 
Im thet ipetant, as I turned, | saw that | 
wae neteaione. (4 the bearto, bis beck 
to the fre, stood the figure of a man. 

he had en- 
thera, 


liow or by *hat means 
I know not, bot he was 
The red giow of tie fire outlined the tali 
figure, dark, motionless, and erect. For 
by surprise, I 


tered, 


an instant, ttterly taken 
stem etaring, forgetful, In my compiete 
amezoment, of the threatening danger 
withont. Then remembrance came back, 
and) #tarted forward Had oneof therm, 
by some means of which | was ignorant, 
aiready forced his way in? At the same 
moment the fire, leaping inte a sudden 


bleze, irradiated uv Vititant from head 
to foot, Ae! live, it was Alvaro 
Dewinav * 


The sane as wien I bad iast seen him, 
the differerce that eight 
wrough’ op him by changing 
aman. He was wrapped in 
k, the upper part flung 
mouth was 
could see of 
bim told me that he was Desmayo, and 
known bis 
forward, 


ailowing for 
years bad 
the iad inte 
a long dark cic 
round bis face @®© that bis 
conceasied—*ut all that I 
no other. | should have 


prohe anywhere I! eprang 
Lotding out an eager Land and calling 
Sim by name 


tie Leiber spoke nor stirred. I was 
Kolog to say he did notloosn ai tne, omy 
thet Ll eaught the gieam of bis eyes fixed 
on me wilh a strange, mournful ip- 
lenpeity, Wloich yet had something repell- 


acd crecsed my asdvance, j 


One 


ing faa at, 
heardiy kKuew 
thought that the frost had got into tie 
the air bad grown sucddoniy 
end the strange thing was that the 
seemed to the 


why. would bave 
eatin; for 
co.d 

‘y ehill éimanate from 
giowing fire. 

‘Tili that moment | had forgotten Toro, 
But now, the fear strong on me thst the 
great brule. eavage aa lion with setrang- 
era, Wight epring on Desmavo unawares, 
lewung round, seized the animal tv the 


eoilar, ard turning his bead in the direc- 


tion of the fre, dragged him forward, 
pointing to (he dark, shadowy figure, ! 
meant him to ande:stand ihat the 


stranger wasa friend. 

What did the ceg do? fil tell you. 
The great beast. cepacia «f worrying the 
a+ i would 
between 


life out of a wan 86 easily 
kili a ki'tea, dropped 


his legs and rushed backwards, bis eyes 


his ial 


Starting froin his hese, untt’ tie door 
brought bins up shert, and he sank to 
the floec, crouching aod whining in 
morta, fear 

Then, for the iret time, tos conviction 
DO iborleab presence stood Lhere came over 
me. The atr of the cabin struck like 


death on wy face aud hans, my ekin 
crept, ana | feit the bair suddenly brisile 
on tiny *calp. 

back with him t 


his buge bulk lay 


foro bad dragged me 


the end of the place; 


against the heavy door, and I, beneath 
the Window, could p.@in'y hear the 
sounds from OUtsicde 
The steady, cat ike footsteps were 
“cup to the sefhantv no«: only a few 


tnches of plank lay beiween the threaten- 


ing danger sud t.yeelf j conld hear the 

\ ces, @Ven cletinguis a wor or twa, 

Hinous In their sig cance The deg 
alone the window! 

They were eviden'!|y reconneitriong ] 

l bear the hard breathing now, then 

a aSCTALD Ing noise on the tsards told me 


were about 
tne 
at the window above my head, 
the eyes looklog towards 
where my bed 
the 


Into 


what they and presently a 


face, ghastiy in uncertain iignt, 
showed 
the further 
Opposite to 
outline of the dark 
etrong relief 


end 
the 
tbgure 
ageinst the 
jurid laht beyond, stood tiat motionless 


stood. 
windows, 


throwr 


Vieitanut 


The face Gieappearcd, and through the 


planks came alow, scared whisper: ‘lie 
ig net alone; there ia anpethes."’ Then an 
unbroken silence. Heaven knows how 


iong we kept that awful vigil, ibe dog, 
myself, and that Cnknown presence by 
the fire. It Ww imurmyur 


succeeded to Silence, and then 


lasted unttl ai 


the ceada 


© footste; # died away on the snow. 
morning . wae pouring into 
es wher waer eed by thedcg 
soe. & ] ed ny hee t«< 
x ¢ I 


stared al me w barred the 


and let bim irc, declaring that 1 


looked as if | had seen a spirit. 1 wid 
bim sbortly that | bad been preity nearly 
made a spirit of, at any rate, apd without 
more words sent hig) packing for the 
poiice 

You, tne blackguard: 
one of them, the owner 
seen at ihe window, owned 
that their knowledge of the money in my 
charge had induced pan en 
attack on me by night, Lbeleving me to 
be alone. 

Needless to 
intentions with respect 
what bed ceterred thein, he 
promptly, the finding that I bei « eo.4n- 
through the 


were taken, anc 
f the face I bad 
up candidiy 


inem wt 
heen ‘heir 


Avked 
answered 


aek what Lad 


tO 1 


panion He bad looxed 
window, he hiu.seif, t« 


senor-—pointing to ine—was asieep, end 


ateceriain tra’ ice 


had seen snotber man, 8 *tranger, stand- 

ing with hie back to ihe tre 

Senor Cameron, whore 

appfarance were perfectly 
the speaker, this be. been 

an z2—a youth 


Jt was not ihe 
features and 
krown te 
one whom hedid nov.rec 


We, 


, 
tali and dark When i tneard that, I 
turned cold and sick. Uatil then, dye 
eee, I bad been clinging to the notion 
thet it bad been sii a dream 1 sever 


epert another nigi tin the #hanty aione. 


Sequel, eb? Wei, yes, there is a 
seaqnel, Atier that, | wrote straight<«ff to 
achum of mine st Rio Tinta, enj ining 


him to find out every cetati 
Aivaro 


ascertion nts 


reiating to 
Dermayo, a’ din particalar to 
wheres coulis on the date 


yave bim. | knew before I opened his 


le‘ter what the answer would bs, and my 
surmise proved correct. 

As was proved by a careful comparing 
Deswayo had qaitted 
life atthe very moment when 


of tine, Aisaro 


this inorta 


his spirit, as | inusi eall it for went of 


knowing better, arperred lo act a8 » eafe- 


Kuard to me tn thst loosly shanty on that 


never to le torgotlen night 

Whet do I think of ik? Well, a man 
prefers to keep ibat sort of exye € 
with his opin! fb it, to bimeef, as a 


ruie mu. you gave me yeor 


frankly enough on wi 


a’ yout 


ii be quite with you here 

Whretner ths consciousness of hia un- 
fuifiiled osth weighed on Liaw, and he 
could not leave ¢arte in peace, oF 
whether, in some fulier knowledge com- 
ing to the disembodied Spirst, {he sense 
of ny peri! reached bim, and he was 
permitted to iinger before taking flight 
éisoewhere to come to my hep when } 
had sere need of him, He woo bas te 
keeping of us Lere anc hereafter aloue 
knOM“S 


That bis likeness, nia spirit, appeared 


to me, and bvits presenc: saved wie from 


beng tuvrderca in cold bie od, | am as 
sure of as that lawuvingnow. Tserast 

thu ieleli a mlysiery. 

- —— > ee 
rg? ‘ ryive 
At The Same Time. 

RY 7 3 
T was a beautiful evening ia the vp 
lands of F.orida; aclondle-serening 
wes fast lowing bm the Leeis of a 
cloudle+s ca After ‘ aire of nat 
W66k (be lair Weather was douhis we! 
e9me, and ore gave 3 ‘ g £0 
co Auda lt Was i 6 Ws a 
Chillin the gir that +eegied every pow 
and tie t arrow and 

jeopardise é's very iil 
During the polo mater al afternoon 
many cf ire a ss Ts fad hed 
BUZIWUS.Y Bf ihe fair -coer rg heavens 
aud wodered wheat t + sf i Lean. 
AU Sign wouid ¢ Welc me, anytoing 
Would ve better tuan thie wockingly 


besuliful *ky luat hid bebind its bein 
face possibililies of endless rui 

The wmaich oeen between a tesm 
made up of sélliers, and the 
were iumped together as 
Jeck Grenham had captained the forner 
and Tow Thorp the latter, so it 


haa 
resi who 


‘ Etceteras.’’ 


was nn0t 


unnatural perbaps that Jack should fad 
a good dea! to talk about wi May 
Thorp when ii was over Hla te bis 
man to take arge of his | vy ax he 
would walk home, and Mar. Hiding it 
chilly, determined to secent Jack's fler 
to escort her Dome: her brother proi- 
ising to follows 

“How beautiful vy + . I 
enthusiastica!!; ‘y r scene t 
KnOW 6Xacl, « re * « * ant 
ett ort :' 


ss] I ie) 
Lee. 
“How 


11an in tie De 


full we are of « 


1 piiments,”’ 





October 16, 1897 


jlanghed May ‘And bow splendid i; is 
to be cutafier all these rains. Tom :i4 
nething but stamp round the bone 
ewear atthe men and smoke til! he 
blue in the fice He was always 
pleased wLen you came in ”’ 

“And was nobody else pieased a« 
weilTt’”’ 

“Of course 1 was too.’’ 

“Such a relief to see any one when you 
have been penned up for two or three 
days?” queried Jack tentatively. 


“ws 


=) 


“Thats not what I mean,” returned 
May ‘You know i am al ways giad w 
see you.’ 


“You Gout think you'll get tired of 
ine be'ore the bappy event we are medi. 
tating comes of ?’ 

‘On, Jack, if you only knew how | 
mies 5°u when you are awey, and iong 
ior your return!’ 

‘Do you know, May,” said Jack, «o4. 
deniy changing the subject, “I think we 
are going to have the best season we have 
ever bad. Tne trees are bearing wonder- 
fally and look magnificentiy healthy. 
The reward of car years of toil is comming 
at iast. We just managed last year w 
pay our way, and this time I think we 
shall manage to clear five dollare « tree 
Fancy being absciately independent of 
home, May. For the first time in bis life, 
aluiosi, I feel as if I were realiy a wan 
and an over grown boy. After wasilng 
years abroad evd being src: 
drain on mv poor old father, you have 
no icfea Low epliendid it is t feel sheo 
lutely free. We must arrange a date 


thse 


early next your, May. Does that sait 
your” 
On, Jack 1’ 


=") 
‘You +es, I'm qnitea wealthy man. | 
refused un «filer of one thousand doiijars 
anacre iast week. Think of that!’ 
inenit Tom Thorp over- 


iti atltifial Go 
took tuem 

“Til see May home now, Jack,” said 
he. *Youré going very much oat of 
your Wey—uniess jyou'!l come in and 
We should 


fe 


have solwe BU Dper with us. 


both be delighted. Nov? Weli, good- 
Dighbt then. See you some time to mor- 
row,”’ 

oa * = o = * 


Aias, for ali human plans! That right 
the ‘‘freezs’’ came. Tne woret fears of 
the old eettiers were more than realized. 
They bad pever known a freeze like this 
before; in fact. bere had not been such 
a one for eixly years. 

W hen they wekein the morning with 
apxicusly beating hearts, it was io see 
the beautiful trees over which they had 
spent years of jabor, in which were 
wrapped upali their fortune and their 
fuiure, atsciutely froeen down io earth. 
Not one tree bad escaped. The ten-year- 
oids c.ol\hea with voiden fruit and the 
young trees full of golden promise, all 
were ruined. It was tetal destruction. 
The wh le tres was killed down to the 
ground. 

The roois were sti!l alive, and in three 
or four ,¢ers might begin with their new 
snoo # to pear sgein, bat that wae ail 
Instead of teing vorth one thovssnd 
orimore 6m secre, the !and waa worth ai- 
most motting. Toe worat of it wes ‘hat 
there was rotbiog to be done, 
ne night swept awey (be 
iiGastry and reduced 
COLIN paraluive wea.ts & 
tnéy could do was to walt 
til Neiurs io ‘ite siow relenting chose 
build up the tree egain. 


Naiure in 
irt:3 «! years af 
every -¢' iar lroag 


poverty Atl 


They vu ostiy decided te go home, some 
(fihbes with no intention of coming 
back. They wouid go into busine-«, 60 


anytbiug rather than stroggie throug. 
more 5esra of poverty oaly to court |i* 
aster again. Tom Thorpand hia #*(¢F 
acd Jack Grenhaus were going bome 
with tbe rest, 

Toev left some men in charge, intesd- 
ng after a lope boliday to go back and 
‘gin Over egain. To say that they «ere 
‘susbed ip spirit is bat dimly :o bic. # 
Oe senee Of utter gloom snd cesps''. 

Fortuns sné prospects gone, po woucft 
the two lovers looked with terribief Tr 
boding totbe future. The marriage wih 
yesierday Was 80 near was to-day thost 
far ‘orward bebince « barrier of dark yes"* 
One cannot 
F iorida. 

In the mareb 


~ 


- 


") 


live on nothicog ever © 


iands you might cat 


soot every re svary of itfe sare 
aU0C Water: 3@ flour you seouid De 
Pus na the water tot i pat iite 


* 
al t¢ «en oe ’ 


thence across to Liverpoo! i * 


During these days May ‘and Jack jl 














more in love with éach other snd more 
pron erately hopeless than ever. Jack, as 
the younger son of a pot over wealthy 
paronet, bad ran through s good deal of 
money before be settied in Florida and 

t May. 
= mee was a stern man, and Jack 
expected from him st his death nothing 
more than ® very trifling recognition of 
hie existence. That he would be wel- 
spe at home he knew; but money, the 
one thing be needed, the only thing be 
needed now he bad won May, was just 
the tbing he could not get. 

“ay and Tom’s fatber was as ratber 
oor bard worked vicar in a Northern city. 
lie bad spent more money than he could 
afferd on them already, end this pew mis- 
fortune crushed bim almost as much a it 
did bis children, To start them over 
ayain would mean serious and sapxious 
pr vation. 

At Liverpool che three parted, Jack to 
go south to his country bome, Tom and 
May to go # little farther north. May 
and Jack bad come to some arrangement 
that their engagement shouid be of a 
rather indefinite character (till they saw 
their way more clearly. Absolately 
wrapped upthougbh they were in ¢6ach 
other, they thought it better so. 

“j’d rather shout myself then merry 
anyone else, May,” said Jack, “but I! 
can’t honestly ask you to consider your- 
self tied fast to meand my poverty. If 
nothing better turns up J’ll go back to 
Florida and start again, though it would 
be years before I shouid be weli encugh 
off to marry. You must consider your- 
seif free, as free as you care to claim free- 
dom. But you must write, the oftener 
and the longer the better.”’ 

Tom could bave sworn that he saw 
tears in Jack’s eyes as be said good-bye 
and watched their train out of the sta- 
tion. 

“Jack’s sterling gold,” he said to May. 
“If be doesn’t come to good luck, and if 
you aré not bappily married before long, 
| shail never pot my trust in Providence 
again. Sothere! Now for home. Poor 
old governor; and poor old mater, too! 
I know jast bow she'll look when she 
seex us, May. She’d be just as happy at 
seeing us if we were the two most tum- 
bie down disreputables that ever crossed 
the herring-pond. Not that we’re much 


better to boast of anyway.’’ 
© * * * * 


To May and Tom the days passed 
along merrily enough. The thought that 
they were at home was enough to dispel 
that dark cloud that would occasionally 
hover over them when they thought of 
the fature. Simply to lounge sat bome 
to see old friends, to revisit familiar 
spots, this after four years’ exile was 
perfect delight. Gradually their spirits 
roee, 

Tom made up his mind to retarn the 
following Octoper. He beard good re- 
perts from his plantation, and in three 
or four years be hoped to have regeined 
once more the position of safety and 
afiluence he bad before the freezs came. 
His father undertook to pay his passage 
out and give bim eo smali sum to get 
through bis first year on, to be paid 
back in his own good time, sc that on 
the wLole Tom did not find mucb to 
grumble at 

There could not surely be another 
freezs in his lifetime; if there were, well, 
It Was easy enough to go ints the swamps 
and starve bimeself till the inevitebie 
fever came and took from him the life Le 
Wou.d no longer care to keep. SS» bis 
Chari cf life was straightforward enough. 

With May it was not so. Ail her 
future depended on Jack Grenham, and 
Jack's depended on how many things! 
To «ome extent he was in the same posi- 
Hon ee Tom, but on the otber hand there 
Were many more poesibilities, His 
broiler might die, bis father might re 
len, some unexpected uncle or aunt 
igh! .eave him money, a dczen things 
Migs. bappen in hia life that were cor- 
tain not to happen in Tom’s, because the 
‘atler Jived in a different ciase of iife and 
cau of @ poorer stock. 

Jack wrote to May loving letters, fall 
Of aifection and reverence. His father 
ba parently received bim more kindly 
thar be bad anticipated; be was getting 
Oo. and feeble, and was inclined in his 
IDCrea-iog weakness to overiook Jack's 
: p of wild oats, which was, after 


c 


bing to what he himseif had sown 
ties 

¢ er brother. tox wee much 
a 6hea x us , 
A v f % 

bac ig agined 
KOvé6roaor bad been pincblbg 
F ery dickens since you weut to 


bé@ geaid to Jack; ‘and now 





you've got into bis good books agsin | 

expect you’!! bave some benefit out of it. 

Don't you hurry back: he can’t last 

much longer. You'd better wait till it’s 

over, He seems to cling to you moreand 
more every day. You’ré so like mother, 
you know.” 

All this Jack datifuily reported to May, 
along with accounts of all bis doings at 
bome and eleewhere. Kot it seemed to May 
that every letter of his, instead of tighten- 
ing the bond between them, gave signs 
that Jack was slipping away from her. 

There was not a word he wrote that 
intimated so much; but she easily found 
corroborations of her own doubts and 
fears. In Florida they had been on the 
same level, socially and pecuniarily: 
now they seemed leagues apart 

Jack was above their sphere: he did 
not live in a poverty-stricken parish on 
insufficient means among uncultured 
friends with narrow creeds and uniovely 
faces, He was leading a gay life amid 
wealthy and fascinating women, who 
would be certain to enslave the hand- 
some young settier from Fiorida—be 
who had led such a merry youth, been 
tossed about so picturesquely by the 
waves of fate, was so full of strength, 
and had such an sroma of romance about 
his life. 

This was how it appeared to May, and 
as Jack eaid nothing about their engage- 
ment, and did not seem to have men- 
tioned it to his father or brother, she be. 
gan to say to herself that it wae ali a 
question of time, that Jack would soon 
give ber up entirely, and that then her 
heart would break, and that would te 
the end, 

Tom went back in October, jeaving his 
sister and Jack behind. He wrote to 
the latter, promising to keep an eye on 
his trees till be should choose to come 
over, and promising also to write occa- 
sionally to say how things were pros- 
poring. 

So May stayed behind and lived only 
for Jack's letters, which were now get- 
ting fewer and shorter. His father was 
seriously ill; any day might be hia jaet, 

Some weeks after Tom had reached 
Florida—he was in capital spirits again — 
May saw in the paper a notice of the 
death of Sir Joshua Grenham, BKart., of 
Upwick Hall, Sorrey. A short note 
from Jack apprised her of the event, 
and that told her that he was going 
abroad with his brother, who was very 
much upset by his father’s death. 

Then followed months of silence. May 
woke ap 6very morning with a beating 
heart, wondering if the prayed-for letter 
bad come at iast. But it never camo. 
Sbe anxionsly read ai! the society papers 
to glean the slightest uews of the where- 
abouts of the two brothers, 

Now they were in Egypt, now in 
India, now in Australia; but néevec a line 
did she get from Jack. She grew paler 
and thinner with grief end longing; the 
roundness wore out of her cheeks, and 
the sparkle died out of her eyes. 

‘You must go back to Tom,’ said her 
mother, “This air does not suit you, 
You bave got used to Fiorida, and you 
must go out there again. It’s the only 
thing that will bring the roses back to 
your face.”’ 

The family doctor, who knew that her 
disease had nothing to do with ciimeteor 
sm0ké6, gave his consent. 

‘*Perbaps the change will do ber good,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But it is her mind, not her 
body, that is suffering. You can only 
put off the evii day. Uciess freeh hope 
couces into her life, #ne will fade away 
littie by little, but pone tne less surely.’’ 

So May wae slipped off to New York 
once more. Sie bore the crossing bravely; 
but when Tom met ber on thé landing- 
stage he wes struck to the heart by the 
awfui change in her appearance. 

“My darling May!’ he exclaimed, as 
be cla*ped her in tis arms; but he could 
find no other words to utter. 

A few days later they were vark in the 
woocen house whers they had !ived and 
been 80 happy for those four sweet years. 
They were sitting on their Hratevening 
there gazing at the log bre and thinking 
of old days and old friends. The rain 
was failing in torrents outsice. It bad 
been raining sil day, in fact, and the 
absolute solitude and far-awasy hers f 
their position cast a gloom over a! their 


thoughts and words. fom threw aside-~ 
fortnizit-old paper May hai brougit 
* ‘ 

; a 

ré 

¥ € 
perry before be séettied duw ore, t 
merry rather than Wicked if there 


ever seemed to be a good fellow, it was 
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be. I never knew him to do a mean 
thing or say a word that any woman reed 
have been ashamed to hear. A look from 
bim was enough to bring us back when 
our talk wes geting rather over the 
traces. It was love for you, May, caused 
that change in his life. 

“But it’s eo different, out here and at 
home. A man’s environments count for 
so much; time and distance are sv {li “ient 
to cure anything if taken in large quanti 
ties. Poor Jack! I expect he fought 
against it with all his soul; but some 
things are too strong for human nature. 

“We're poor weak folk at bottom, no 
match for the world and the flesh. There 
are more freezes than one, and jt wae junt 
akind of freez> that gradually kiiled 
Jack's love for you. 

‘He couldn't help it; he simply looked 
on in despair. Not that it is really killed; 
the roots are still alive in his soul, and 
in yeers to come love for you will come 
to life again and fill bis heart with re- 
morse, | pity him, May, as I sorrow for 
you. It's « freeze——” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
a tail figure, hidden in waterproofs, 
dashed unceremoniously into the room. 

“Freezon be sent to perdition! Where's 
May? May, have you forgotten me? 
Biess mo, the darling'’s fainted! And 
how i!! she looks. Whata brute I was 
not to let you know I was coming!’ 

May 800n - recovered, and, afterwards, 
you would never have known #he had 
been i!| at all. 

‘We've just polied my brother round. 
lie's been at death’s door for months. 
He's safe now, and is coming to sm you 
in @ few deys. As for me, I couldn't 
wait. I’ve bad a touch of fever, just to 
keep bim company. 

‘Ob, I am all right now! i've heen too 
busy and too ill to write much, love. But 
wewayed his life. And it seems to me 
we shall bave to spend some time.n pull 
ing you rounda bit. Do you know I’in 
a weslithy man, May ?—at Icast, wealthy 
as things go here, I’ve got twenty-five 
hundred # year of iny very own. Now 
jet’s consider whether we «hal! live bere 
or abroad, I think out here will be best, 
Why, biess me, the girl’s crying and 
laugbing at the sare time!” 

- 7ee 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS —Thoman Mor- 
ton is the author of the “cente”’ saying, 
“What will Mrs. Grundy say?” while 
Washington Irving givesus' Tne Mighty 
Dollar.” “dod tetopers the wind to the 
shore lamb,” not infrequen‘ly attributes 
toa Scripture writer, i# trom Laurence 
Sterne. 

Dean Swift says that “Bread is the ataff 
of \ife,”” and “A little learning ia a 
dangerous thing.”” The same seotiment 
i4 expressed in Pope's well-known iine, 
“Drink deep, or taste not the Vierian 
spring.’’ It is not at ail unlikely that he 
derived it from Lord Bacon, who iu his 
‘*Kesay on Atheism,’ says: 

A little pillosopby itnclineth man's 
mind to Atheism, buidepthin phiicwpiy 
bringeth man’s mind about to reiigion.” 
Pope tells us to “shoot foliy as it tise; 
was it suggested by Dryden's “and 

shoots thelr treasons as they fly ?’— found 
in his Absolowm. Lady Wortisy Mon- 
tague ways: “I edimired Mr, Voupe's 
‘Kasay on Criticiam’ at first very much, 
because J had not then read any of the 
ancient critica and did not know that it 
was a)! atolen.”’ 

Tiis is, of course, not to be taken 
literally, bat it i# a well known, indis 
putavie fact that poots—and not they 
only--ere imitators and borrowers, and 
to put it mildiy, unconscious plagiartets 
Of course, Byron was but jewting when 
he sald to Moore, who, obverving & bok 
beside him tull of paper marke, asked 
bim what is was, replied: §O by a trey 
from which Iam trying to crib’ a» J 
whenever J can, and that’«ihe way | wt 
the cheracter of ao origival poet’ He 
wrote, however, in iis journal, “Ae for 
Originality, ail pretentious to it are ridi- 
calous; there is nothing new under tie 
sun”’ 

“Like angels’ visite, fow and far 
tween,” found in Campheli’s hie a) 
of Hope, seems to be an cio 
from Biair’s Grave: ‘ite visita, ine lyme 
Of augels, short and far bet we 

Cow pers oft quoted line, 


ier giand, with ali thy fauite ) iave ‘ 
Pisii, 4 


469 B)tnoFl Verbatia with Ul f 
Cyurchi.! # barewe 

> . war v - “10 

W 

J sar 

the ieeat, a0a The en I 


the weans,’’ are from Matthew Prior 


if 
At Home and Abroad. 


Persons suflering from delirium tre- 
OD8 UsuAily imagine that they are aur- 
rounded by snakes, A possible 6x plapa- 
flon of this haliucination ia offered by 
the result of some recent experiments, 
Sixteen sichoholic patients were exaim- 
ined with the ophthalmoscope, and It wan 
found that the minute blood veaaela in the 
retina of their eyes were congested. In 
this condition they appear black, and are 
projected into the field of vision, where 
their movements resembie the equirming 
of serpents. 

Au @xtraordinary scene happened at 
Jorusaiom not long ago. From sunrise 
until nine o'clock aswarm of flying ania 
sottied on the holy city, Alling the entire 
air and blotting outthesun. Visitors to 
the Holy Sepulchre were obliged to use 
their bandkerchiets constantiy to keep 
the Insects oul of their eyes and nostriis». 
The patives declared that thie fight of 
ania was the precursor of an earthquake, 
and whotber there wae any real connec 
tion between the two phenomena or not, 
two mligot siccks Of earthquake were 
cotlainty felt in Jerusalem on the ever 
ing of the wame day. 

No one who i# not famillar with the 
matter can form any idea of the amount 
Of labor performed in Kurope by women 
and dogs. It ie estimated that women 
end dogs, barnessed together, do more 
hauling of goots in Germany than tie 
railways and «all other methods of con 
veyance pul Logether. Hundreds «1 
smell wagons can be seen any day in tie 
year throughout Maxony, on all the reads 
loading toand from Dresden, each baving 
ad0¢ 00 the near side harnessed ins'oad 
OS @ horse, while instead of the off hors, 
4 Women tradges uncomplainingly along 
With her lett band grasping the centre 
pole lo give it direction, with the strap 
round her shoulder or arm through 
loop attached to the wagon-axzle. Very 
jarge loads aro tlus transported in wil 
sorta Of weather on the good roads of the 
om pire, 

The Sultan of Turkey ia said to poss: e* 
one of the finest collections of Jewels in 
the world. They are kept in the Serag io 
at Constantinople in one particular roci, 
A striking foature of this treasure howe 
in the many gilded bird cages whieh, 
studded with jewels, hang from tie 
frescoed ceiling. And odd af It may 
seem @ joweled clock liew face downward 
in ¢ach cage. ‘The finert and rarest gers 
in the Suitan’s collection are woven inte 
emnbroiderea texia trom the Koran on 
deop red velvet, whilet the necklaces t « 


ars particolarly tne, The curicmity of 
Lie Collection 14 4 parasol said to bo ine 
O0e8l Valuebie in the worid. Jt te tmace 
Of white #ik embroidered with oid 


turcad and richly beeprinkied with j 
C1OUS BLOneR, Whilet the etick 1 made f 
one jong #olid piece of Coral, 


Tbe almanac ia the most tusportant of 


book to the ©) items Ita apace be far ion 
lia porleant to O68 Cocusued with the tuatler 
which ft “A retern alimenacs Jr 
tains asetronoimical tilorination wiich is 
ueeélu buat Ki6el Wiiesion is lo give 
fuiland accurate julormation for #eleci 
ing icmy placer for performing ail the 
n r, efron’ aod etall, of their every-: ay 
steé 1 @ every -~ uf i f tue 
LOowover Fivial, Gépoudns _ “ 
On tie ® i “! i, bel } t i 
‘ }'4 vai vs ict 
tig ww tial ‘ ‘ 
ai vf , ; ‘ 
7 a 4.4 ¢ ' ” ‘ 
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12 
Our Young Folks. 


LOST FRIENDS. 
ny Ww. M. OM. 


all know that “some are born 
greatness, 


iE 
| great, some achieve 
while others have greatness thrust 


upon them, and T have corme tor the com 


clusion that it is the sare 
bestigtit # lenge, Hee 


I have 
intimated tomy friends that I would like 
tol 


\c*- tigen 


with hoy, foot 


never ver have 


wave have 4 catiine 


a dog, vet 1 al 
lower, and they thrust 
that thes 


theectiy 


me in such wave, ehitngg ter tae 


“till death doth tm gp 
birst, there J 


was tlie 


art 
lack’ 


trieere 


ack; I 
tilewndend, for a 
r lived, and J 
1 te koow if at 


biites freon 


“aA 


aticestry 
intelligent creature treve 
have always Teen przzie 


pearated 


was cruel fate that oy 
his friends, or whether a streak of Jierhe 
sesicomnisons deed beiens ter seoneteares fe rthe ass the 
wide world 

Jie that as if tia bee soe in the even 
ing, so T never nie whether he bailed 
from the East of the Weet \ beright 
light protabiv attract i} ra ¥ tacotaee 
for he was eof stich at t t leearit 
Chait Poceed baer crconnnee tee thier eta fitsser, thee 
Done Tes PCa peeom ange rem iedetiee 7: reipl 
lor w slid deme sitsvend bits ot bee 
never seemed f ‘ et sdergetedt 
“us 

Hecate, as Pt phat a very ine 
pron tianie Citte, ae mw Tie ws fF at ti ary 
ntud «wa tatmsily of cat» at ‘ ‘ ere 
pets enough, betas sl =z bie ‘ 
prsmaster cof the sittuatict ated cope three best 
of tert with all, and when he k «4 
nicage ine fret cf the fire the b tten ail 
between his paws, wl three poovtew sanacd bee 
ran races im the fie ld m dept tengether at 
night, and Jack fevok toraney mw richer com lier 
bach 

Ihe was a gewnd judge of character 4 
than trom the countey wl thaeotsgrbit bie 
Dracd a perfect rigght ter tase ated ateime cng 
Dicompritcaldty was tne the bicatrit teeiteg 


eould in 


often, and staying as lenge as be 
vent some business to keege bars 
lack never could endure bitn, and felt 


Called upon to piaintain a spe ial watel 
over all of while he 
stuvedd. Tf be 
Juch wetted 
Yatra honk 
trnetil beer bed fieede bee 


ever Peclonpitigs, 
neue 
ritat 


face 


even picked up a 
ina tne 
the 


Ad reading and laid it 


praprer wit chireetly 


anid bitess Stermcdily in 


down, 
thee ** bo recquse t.' as weealled 
ter toohke 


Cine day 


Hettan, corre tiaded thie portey ated 


whens lie 


trevtat 


drive Ile was just petting in 
ered bes Dbaer prevtey 
hier biewmel chow rte: Pach a 


hierr bey 


Wis cline Jach. 


wis ber ctsteom, 


atid bie sensed thier Peritis sates 
her. 
Thais 


bee ratiee atid 


“Ae 


Juck, wil prrertuegel 


Jigrt t\ \ ‘ figs t 


Neat cate Tun, { wh bat \ 
at 
pravesical 
tiire 


rigered mis ¢ ’ e ceud Tebtes, 
sprprecarar “UN ots ' s ita 
that we « atigeeed Ohne avlicd martege, mtd 


saatigey it 
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retuge with Andrew, and the length of 
his stay was determined ty the severity 
Hie would often 
thie lratuk, trust 


seemed toconsider it toe tar te walk both 


ot his punishisent. 


follow his taster te 


Ways,and would wait until a car cate 


along, get on, go inside, and getting on 
the 


the window and look out until 


hiix paws on 


Keademy 


seat, would stand with 


street was reached, when he wMertl d give 
a short, sharp bark, as if to say “Thank 
you tor the ride,” 


that 


and jump ott and come 


home as if the tuxual way for 
de. 

A crowd was his delight; he att ridewd 
Jrrivinyg 


Prat 


wa" 
dogs to 


the spring and fall races at the 
Park; followed the 
always went into the most secret retire 
tent the Fourth of July, 
was found in Andrew's lodgings secreted 


street parade “ 


on and once 


ina pairof pants that were on the floor. 

Sitoall 
amd the sight of 
peaceably he 


considered nuisances, 

tiatter 
going 
would cause him a long period of worry 


boys bie 
corners, Ther how 
might bee along, 
and growling. 

Ihe the 


pratreotize lf, and 


knew buteher’=s lell that we 
conrdeses tides) tes 


Milken, 


never 


Kotomeet any other wagon, 


other butehers and hucksters were con- 
stantlhy ringing, but Bun would never 
leave the yvard for any until bis quick ear 
eaught the sound of the particular bell 
he was waiting tor. 

Hie died young, distemper claiming 
hits as its vietins, and sinee then dogs» 
ay come and dogs may go, trait Jack 
snd Bian LT eonmsider as lost triends whemse 


primes cane Daerverr Leer filled, 
ww Oe 


FAITHEUL 10 THE LAST. 


(QXllIs particular soldier ix the last sur 


Vivor of a gallant regiment of 


tHittinture infantry, every taan «ef 


Whom has seen extremely active sers ies 


in the wild regions of the constantly un 
settled provinces of our nursery. 
Pie reviment was first ordered out of 


anew box abouta year ago, whenevery 
ittle than with his wooden hit prom tus 
wooden bach, his vellow wooden sword 
read jachet 
blue Wooden trotisenrs in pertect 
the nursery hearth in 
disorder thie 


three-year-old, 


stiotildered, lis Wernden atid 


licat anid 


trits, stove pon 


suiarehiingy tinder erratic 


cotmtiand of our whe 


stilllerds it over us all by the namie of 


Ibalry. 
Dnever saw such inveterate warlike 
seldiers im tay lite. Mieorssinsge, menon, cnr 


peigghit, staredinge or lying tm their tear 


racks ola box, or outet it, they were al- 


ways “ready” lett Moot out, shoulders 


square, eves front and sword up, yearn 
ingly awaiting the word “‘Mareh.” 

aby and | have surprised them at all 
the day, itn bearrachks atid cout, 


hicvtars of 


and wehave never found ome ot the be 


rote fellows standing as ease, or lying at 


ease cither; for even when they streteb 


themselves at full length thew de sean 


full reygimentals, sword anmdall,and with 
asortot latent alertness foranys prossiiele 
beotiggles call toy arsoos Chat teghit thers thie 

irrachks at any tonment fo ttoe eeigehit cor 
day. 

Nias! this praragrerts af a egritrienrt Lome 
its Cseneral py the first cornpeaiges it was 
im attack from: the high ratipart. of a 
TUrsSery stow Hie Was on lhersetack at 
t! head of hus f ‘ mid Was tm Ohh 
‘ | mit { leading t a te t 

whet. as tr ' roattira 
TT the | as | inn) wet 
| ha Vast pore ‘ ace 
tert eteeneral was packed 
wil ao ‘ whit ft if 
( coreitenadicde 1 ‘ threat tie 
see that the horse liad mf 
Wohieti, ith a preatise ¢ 
that diseoverv as well, if Dsisgoe 
Highness mbandoned the catipaign, and 
ordered the whole regiment mite camp 
again for thre sevler prrcrpese ef prattiog thy 
a ant dseneral and bis motile ste. itites 
hospital to see at the head and lose could 


netbe puton again bv means of aw 


ation ktrown as 


deri eetriteren priies 

It was tried, bert on the tirst day it af 
the brospeital the Ceeneral’= lead tell t! 
agrauiti, arid seors s the | se bia) breverry 
so rotughiv used thie 4 ome oct ‘ 
oy iy ot that net ‘ 1 that tt 
| ! { ‘Z id, ! J rat ia 
ast ~s {a tuh i” ‘ hinit that 

me wns — re , 
‘ ‘ te ae f 

‘ ‘ 2 . 


most of the soldiers’ legs off in search of 
mommecne te fight. 

Two poor tellows had become seo black 
by constant service that they were mis- 
taken tor cinders and were burnt & 
death. One taithtul tellow, after keeping 
wateh on the nursery all night, was in 
the morning overtaken by the blizzard 
of the nursemaid’s brush. It was a case 
of dust to dust, and he was never seen 
AAI. 

Onone march the little drummer lost 
hix drum, and then lost heart—he never 
played again. He tell out of the ranks 
and pined alone in the dark corner ot the 
nursery cupboard, where he had been 
unconsciously hurled out of the folds of 
a duster of one of the housemaid Furies 
ot the Two roaches were his 
undertakers. They ted upon the paint 
of his unitorm, lett him unburied, but as 
clean asa churn. 
after that the little trumpeter 
disappeared, as it he had deserted to go 
in search of the drummer, and though 
the Commander-in-Chiet issued a special 
order tor his arrest, upstairs or down, 


place. 


Soon 


ne scout ever laid hands on him. 

The fact was, by some means he had 
climbed on a shelt, then got into the 
fold of the same duster, and was hurled 
by the Fury through the nursery 
window and trampled to death in the 


Miataie 


Vard below, 

but thre 
re-pritsent 
tal Iie has soaked in water and has not 


drowned; 


survivor of the gallant 


indestructible, immeor- 


last 
meer nn 
he has been in the tire and not 
he has been trampled 
and he 


tirtie dd; 
racot 


Wiiiee ‘ t 
crushed; has 
but has 
precisely as many. He 

dlife. No brush seems to beable 
to wholly aside, no duster 
able to hurl inte oblivion, no foot 
able te entirely crush him. Certainly 
he is somewhat the worse for wear, his 
real coat has turned blueish, and his blue 
trousers reddish: he has lost part of one 


upon and yet 


beeen lost seores of tines, beeen 


fevtanicd 


elarsoe 


has a 
eMlep his 
hits 


is searred, and it ix doulbt- 
whether there is or is not an eye 
biotech the shape of the Corm- 
mander-in-Chiet’s thumb; tut if he is 
net there, he is there, shoulders 
“juare, sword up, and left toot out in a 
perpetual state of stationary march. 


arin, his those 
fu! 


umder ita 


wf 


What ix the secret of its charm to 
taby? We do not know. It ix un- 
flathomable. The attachment goes into 
the region of the occult mysteries. We 


do know where or 
know that it is. 
The little fellow 
far tmMiore 
than this. 
and 


net how; we only 
other 
nimic sort of 
has a doll that can 
“pueak that 
can bleat and shake its tail; a donkey 
thatean nod its head and run rampant 
balls, rattles, 
whistles and rings, but they are all sec- 
ondary 


has a dozen 
alive in a 


its 


loves 
Way 
lasts 


roll eyes; a 


upon Wheels; bres icles 


toe the miuch-used, msch-abused 
i 
“ee bier. 


It is this selitary soldier at the Legin- 


ning of the day and atthe end of it. He 
even dines with Baby, and stands 
sheouldering arms like a small sentry, 
near the big drum of the serviette ring, 
awaiting orders. More, he even goes to 
beni with hin. Baby must have him in 


his hand like a little of valiant 
prremteetionn,; and it is with the soldier near 


image 


him that he closes his eyes and tallx to 
sleep, and itis bw his side that the little 
soldier is found warm and sticky in the 
Tepeorriitige 

Insyinpathy with his military poverty, 
J corners 


re-peiinie mit «miv, 


ventured to 
Prut 


4 box tor whieh I paid 


Hietiliise Tot a new 


an entire army—all 
teiertn coh ireons iti 
a tits. It 


‘ Was sO 
ts The little 


mtieh thrown 
Commander-in-( hiet 


j 


Vv looked at them to spurn them as if 
{ y were the merest riff-ratl of enlist 
tiertith. With one contetnptucus sweep 


he disbanded the entire army and took 
erippled 
“ingle surviver of his former torce, 


uy the disreputatle-looking, 
——_—__— 

As if Reap.-—“What's the matter?" 

inquired the toreman, as he entered the 

sanctum of the local editor for “copy ,”* 


and neted that gentleman's bleeding 
nose, swollen forehead, putted, red eve, 


and tattered. dusty coat. 
stairs?" 

“No only that,” replied the editor, 
poluting with his finger to a paragraph 
Inthe paper betore him. “Its in our ace 
ountel the Chapley-smith wedding. If 
eucht te read: *Mis«s , 


“Fall down- 


Stuith’s bitsipredt, 
fortued a 


shining face 1 pieasinbg contrast 
with Mr. Chapley'’s strong, told pips si- 
wnomy But see bow it was printed. 

Vod the floretuan read ** Vi ins “tmiith's« 
| pied, shiny face f cl af 


= he easing 
ipley's « ¥y. bald 
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The World’s Events. 





There are 10,000 professiona! beggars 
in Paria. : 

In France there are far more female 
than male bicyclista. 


The Turks always eat their « 
whilst the Chinese smoke it. 


The smallest quadruped ip the world 
is the pigmy mouse of Siberia. 


In some parts of China opium is 
used as a medium of exchange. 


Traveling fifty miles an hour, » 
locomotive gives out 52,800 puffs. 


In the French hospitals an apple 
poultice is applied to inflamed eyes. 


The loss of food crops by injurious 
insects alone is $00,000,000 per annum. 
The ant is said to have the biggest 


brain, according to its size, of any creature. 


Chronographs are now being made 
that are capable of measuring to the 10comp 
part of a second. 


An insane asylum superintendent re 
ports that eight out of every ten of bis ip- 
Inates write verses. 


In olden times bones were collected 


from the battlefields, ground to powder, and 
used to fertiline the land. 


Most of the men in the islands of 
south-western Japan lead lives of idleness, 
and are cheerfully supported by the women. 


The shoe factories use 1,000,000 kap- 
garoo «kins yearly. Australians bave begua 
to raise and berd kangaroos as they would 
sheep. 

No matter how many orders are re 
ceived, no beer ever leaves the best Germas 
breweries until it bas been standing for at 
least three months, 


In London each day 400 children are 
born; 2 enter scbool for the first time; a» 
begin their apprenticeship; 150 persons enter 
married life and 200 persons die. . 


Dog-barbers form an important trade 
in Paris, and the appearance of the French 
poodies which are seen about the streets 
gives evidence of their skill. 


A mysterious ringing of electric bells 
in a Swiss bouse was traced to a large spider, 


which bad one foot on the bell wire and 
another on an electric light wire. 


In France, where green stuff of all 
sorts finds a much more general use thas 
with us, a beautiful, and, it is said, very tasty 
salad is made of pink and white ciover- 
DicssomD s. 


Among recent inventions is an elec- 
tric attachment to street-door boxes whereby 
a letter dropped into the box causes a bell to 
ring in tbe kitchen, or any desired piace in 
tue bouse. 


An Arab test of a good horse is that 
be must stand erect upon his legs whens 
drinking from a shallow pool. Ubservation 
will prove that but few horses reach tle 
standard. 


In ancient times churches were with- 
oul seats. Toe worshippers had to stand or 
kneel. Some of the aristocrats brougbt 
pieces of cloth with them, to keep their knees 
from contact witb the stone floor. 


Jouring the last fifty years (reat 
ritain has been at war more freqguenlly 
than any other nation. The total number of 
large and small wars waged during that time 
amounts to fifty, or pearly one a year. 

A novelty in bicycles is shown in the 
of a New York dealer. Its entire 
frame, including the bandles, and, in tact, 
every part, save the saddie. spokes, and tires, 
is of iron, cast in imitation of the branches 
of trees with the bark left on. 


A Venetian glass manufacturer # 
now turning out glass bonnets by the thou 
sand, the giass cloth of which they are com 
poured baving the same shimmer and bril- 
lianey of color as silk, and, what is a great 
wivantage, being impervious to water. 


A stony, waterless region of France 
bas evolved a race of animals that do not 
drink. The sheep feeding upen the tragrast 
bert-= have altogether lost the habit of ¢ripk- 
ing and the cows drink very littie. The 
much-esteemed Roquefort cheese is made 
from the milk of the non-drinking co¥ ~ 


The highest velocity ever gives 8 
cannon ball is estimated at 1,02) feet per 
second, being equal to a mile in 32 seconds 
The velocity of the earth at the equator, due 
to its rotation on its axis, is 1000 mi.ic# pet 
hour, or a mile in 34 seconds; therefore, 'f ® 
cannon ball were fired due west, and could 


pium, 


window 


inaintain its initial velocity, it would ‘est 
the sun in his apparent journey rou: the 
earth. 

The stories of the magnetic mua 
tains which exert an attraction on a! sei@ 
‘ ng near them are not without ! ia- 
tion in fact. The island of Bornboim, ibe 
Bait may be regarded as a buge ™««s! a 
Aithough the power of attraction is - 


‘ “at r ita 
aw Dails and rat 


le tn iT, [™ The effect is perce) 


hinpe and a balf miies 











PRAYERS. 





BY M. KR. 
! would pot pray my life might be 
From paib and care and sorrow tree, 


- would I make it my request 
+ soy should often be my guest, 
«ould my voice to God's blue skies 
ip pray’ rs for wealth and honors rise; 

_c yet, though love ranks both above, 
would my petition be for love. 
put 1 would pray tor strength to bear 
The lls allotted to my share— 

at, it I wrong and sorrow know, 

: se er may hard and bitter grow; 

pat, though success I fail to gain, 
\. seornful words my lips may stain; 
if Love my dwelling passes by, 
ov ing beart still keep may I! 


oa 


ABUUT TALLIES. 


\i 








The tally-stick, that primitive method 

‘ -onnting, is still extensively used in 
« me parts, more particularly in Eu- 
rope. Last November, writes a corres- 
s;. ndent, I put up for a night or two 
in a little village tavern, that was also 
a bakehouse, in France. It is a little 
4 ». far from a railway, and reached 
ol by a lumbering conveyance that 
carries mails and passengers; but letters 
and travelers are few and far between. 

(our landlord was baker to the village 
or town, and the wife kept the inn. I 
had had a wet and cold drive, and so 
I crept to the side of the fireplace to 
wart my benumbed fingers and dry 
my somewhat damp clothing. 

While thus engaged I noticed hang- 
ing to the mantelshelf two great bundles 
of sticks. On examining them I found 
that each rod was about eighteen inches 
long, and each was split up more than 
three-quarters of its length; that, more- 
over, at the handle a name was in- 
scritexl, and that the split portion was 
covered with notches. I confess that 
I] was sorely puzzled over these sticks, 
and the hostess noticed my puzzle- 
ment. I said that I had not been able 
to make them out. Then she told me 
that they were tallies, and that all the 
baker's accounts of the house were so 
kept. 

Every customer was provided with a 
hazel stick split through the greater 
part of its length, and with his name 
written on the handle. The split-off 
piece of wood was retained by the cus- 
tomer, the principal stick by the baker. 
When the customer desired a loaf or 
he came to the shop with his stick, 
it was placed in connection with the 
piece from which it had been originally 
taken, and then with a knife a notch 
Was ut at the point of contact on one 


‘ 


i 


two 


tide, so as to mark both pieces of 
wood. When one side had been thus 
sored, then the score was carried down 
the other junction. As soon as the 
aunt was paid the tally-stick was 
thrust into the fire. 


“uch an account is absolutely re- 
no falsification on either side is 
possible. 

{ made my hostess give me a new 
ta.) stick marked arbitrarily, and I 
br .gut it home with me. On my re- 
when showing the stick, to my 
“ur rise I learned that a farmer’s wife 
in tue place kept her account for butter 
a. tniulk with a stick on which she cut 
hou Ses, but in this instance the cus- 
tomer had no check. 
ioat tally-sticks were at one time 
“ty general may be concluded from 
t. derivation of the word score. In 
“iginal signification, a ‘‘score’’ is a 
‘r,’ a cut made in a counting stick. 
“80 a ‘tally’’ is derived from the 

h ‘*taille,’’ cut. 

Roman 


oo 


numerals are derived 

They were mere notches 
originally. The V for five 
representation of the out- 
and the X in like manner 
the 


~ Tes. 
i wood 


rude 


all ten fingers IV was 


, as in clock-dials. 


— vas) -StiCck 


lo see that the tally 


was used for numbers before the al- 
phabet was thought of by our Celtic 
forefathers. Having proved the tally- 
stick valuable for accounts, they ap- 
plied it for writing messages on rods 
and memorials on tombs. 

The old Runic staves for calendars 
were somewhat similar. Strange sym- 
bols were introduced to mark the several 
festivals, but the days were indicated 
by notches. 

Formerly in the English Court of 
Exchequer all accounts were kept, and 
in the House of Commons records of 
elections, much as Robinson Crusoe 
kept his calendar on the desert island, 
on notched sticks; the wood employed 
waselm. In the reign of George III. 
an inquiry was made into the matter, 
and the suggestion offered that the ac- 
counts might be made for the future 
on paper and with pens. But it was 
not till 1826 that the tally-sticks were 
abolished. In 1834 it was found that 
there were vast piles of these bundles 
of old rods, worn out, worm-eaten, and 
absolutely worthless any longer. They 
were preserved at Westminster, and the 
order was given that they should be 
consumed in the stove in the House of 
Lords. The stove, overheated by these 
dry sticks, set tire to the panelling, the 
panelling set to the House of 
Lords, the House of Lords set fire to 
the House of Commons, and the two 
houses were reduced to ashes. 

The use of notch-sticks or nick- 
sticks continued in Scotland till the be- 
ginning of the present century, especi- 
ally among the bakers; and they were 
used even later in America. 

We still use the verb ‘‘to tally,’’ in 
the sense of agreement in two state- 
ments or accounts, and this leads us 
back to the old counting sticks when 
the customer placed his portion of the 
rod in juxtaposition with that retained 
by the dealer, and the tailles, the 
notches on one matched the other. 
This was an ocular demonstration that 
the account was correct, which could 
not be controverted. How hard it is 
for a rude mind to work out a simple 
account may be seen from a story told 
by a traveler of one of his experiences 
among the Damara of South Africa. 
Current coin there was represented by 


fire 


cakes of tobacco, and two cakes were 
the recognized market price of a sheep. 
He bought two sheep, and put down 
The 
Damara eyed the proffered pieces with 


at once four pieces of tobacco. 


a puzzled face, and could not under- 
stand that two and two make four till 
he had placed two pieces of tobacco 
the other 
pieces in front of the other. Then only 
was it that he had re 
ceived right payment. 

It is a curious consideration 


before one wether and two 


clear to him 


how 
much of early custom remains with us 
in trace, that trace being left in the 
language. The shepherd still counts 
by the score though he has long ceased 
to mark with still 
speak of accounts taliying though we 
have long ago discarded the stick. 


Grains of Gold. 


A mock humility is one of the worst 
forms of pride. 

The man robs others who does not 
make the best of himself. 

With God go over the -=ea 
Him, not over the threshold. 

It takes close acquaintance with many 


iVen. 


a noten, and we 








without 


other people to introduce ours 


starves, when it 


How soon the soul 


begins to look at everything through money 
We are all the time making chara 
ter, whether we are dk 
not 
| 
A p 
} 
around is ar a 
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Femininities. 





Women of every rank go bareheaded 
in Mexico. 


New Hampshire has three women 
treasurers of savings banks. 


Speak with calmness on all occa- 


sions, especially in circumstances which 


tend to Irritate. 

If buttons or buttonholes are to be 
subjected to severe strain, add an extra layer 
of cloth when making the garment. 


In the time of George IIT. it was the 
fashion for all the great (Court ladies to take 
snull, We read that QQueen Charlotte herself 
Was most particular as to the quality of her 
snulf. 


Sixty thousand Italian ladies, led by 
the flower of the aristocracy of Lome, are 
petitioning the Chamber against divorce, 
which they contend is an offence against 
religion. 


Pleasure has many detinitions: but, 
very 
where, being perfectly urcomfortable all the 
time while there, and calling it “the best 
time you ever bad. 


frequently, it consists of going some- 


A woman’s club is being formed in 
inter- 
tonty the 


Paris, whose object shall be social 
course, aflernoon tea, and gossip. 
wives of members of nen # clubs will be ad- 


mitted into its sacred precints, 


is forbidden under se- 


In France it 
vere penalties for 
under one 
less such be ordered by 


anyone give infants 
form of solid food, un- 
Written preseription 


signed by a legally qualified medical man. 


year any 


Miss lassee: ‘‘T accepted Dick Brad- 
ford last night.” Miss Younge: “Yes, 1 ex- 
pected it.’ “Why? “Because, when I re- 
fused him, he suid the next time he would 
propose to someone old enough to know her 
own mind.” 


A most ut 
present highly in vogue in smart society in 
Paris, is ‘that of 
Fashionable mothers paint their youngsters’ 
cheeks and lips with the same hues that they 
wear themselves. 


objectionable custom, 


painting ebildrens faces. 


Cut glass will not look clear unless 
very hot water, but does not re- 
quire If it is in any way blurred or 
tarnished, it must cleaned with a soft 
brush dipped in whiting, and then polished 
with a soft piece of newspaper; this gives ita 
brilliant, clear appearance; and ne lint re- 
mains, a8 When rubbed with a linen towel. 


In 
highly 


persons 


washed in 
SOuPp. 
be 


former times it esteemed 
improper for single 
to Wear rings, “unless they were 
judges, doctors, or bor bruit 
these dignitaries such an unwarranted orna 


was 
or unmarried 


senators, nil 
ment was considered an evidence of “vanity, 
levity, and pride, 
yreat piece of presumption on the part of the 
wearer. 


and was looked upon as a 


The following dialogue is said to have 
taken 
couple on their travels: My 
in that corner? 


place recently between «a married 


deur, are you 


coufortatle *“Cptite thank 


you, my deur “sure there = plenty of room 


for your feet? *“¢euile sure, lowe “And te 
eold air from the window by vour ear”? 
“(Quite certain, darling “Then, tay deur, 
liichange places with you 

A new table ornament called the 
fairy Nower has just been introduced bole 
trie wires run throtuvh the flowers like stenis, 
which are attached to the plants, lighting 
the seemingly real leaves of tulips, roses 
white and red; and snowdrops and tlyer 
lilies will sbortly be produced. For dinner 
table decoration the elects ty cam be we 
ereted in a neat aecu lator inmsid ttlower 
pot, and will be charged from rid 
supply 

In China a woman is little more than 
a chattel Whena? ese pirl miarries, eb 
becomes, tet the wilstres= of « hestisehold, 
but the servant of ber tiother-in-iaw IL ti 
men marry youny, and it is the exception 
for «a 8oOn to be sSinvie at the time of lis 
miother s death It is on ¥ When the mother 


omes feeble and finally dies that 


of the 


f she be the wif 


in-law fren 
the 
rangements, and then only 
of the eldest son. 


Wife takes charge domestic «ar 


Statistics show that the medica! pro 


fession StUpplies ) per cent ot the miale woeor 
phine users, Whiel is the largest proportion, 
after which follow the tien of jelsure, peer 
eent.; Inerchants, = per cent Ahiilie fartuer 
ergy tie, at 1 pool Pielgatim Oo | Tie jeowe 
positions Duluericals On the ist \inot 
the females addicted ta the hatit, tl laruvest 
nutiber, 15 per cent, are Wo en oof thenne, 
and these are followed in tu 
‘ es OF ted ‘ 4 , ‘ j 
‘ of the 
Hs ré ‘ “Ome “1 l, ia 


Masculinities. 





A man who has no one to tell his 
troubles to feels about as dismal asa woman 


who has no one to tell other people « troubles 
to. 


Without the express consent of bis 
wife no married Austrian subject can pro- 
eure #& passport for journeying beyond the 
frontier. 


It was a very proper answer to him 
who asked why any man should be delighted 
With beauty, that it was a question that none 
buta blind tinan should ask. 


‘Yes, dear, I had to decline bim, 
because I knew he could never make mea 
happy woman.” “Why do you think that?’ 
“He told ine he would never live beyond bis 
Income even for my sake.” 


The house of Voltaire, the celebrated 
infidel, who declared that Christianity would 
pass oul of existence before the end of 100 
years, is now used by the Geneva Bible So- 
clety as a repository for Mibles, 


A philosopher observes that there are 
two periods of life when a man looks to see tf 
his hair is coming out at twenty, when he 
lip; at forty, 


Inspects the top of bis head, 


Inspects his tipper when he 


If a person is choking, break an egg 
as quickly as possible and give the white 


and it will 


obstruction, 


do 
not beat it 
the 
unless itis lodged in the wind pipe 


A French had 
tiny to 
penell, for use by reporters and others hay ing 


almost certainly dis 


lodge Whatever it may be, 


attached a 


inventor 


Incandescent lati ordinary 
to take notes at night 
in the pocket, the 


sleeve. 


Phe tuttery ix carried 


Wires passing down the 


“Yes, sir, | know one woman who 
can keep a secret.” “My 
wife and | have yeurs 
now, and she bas never yet consented to tell 
how it 
money.” 


“Please explain.’ 
been married for ten 


me is that she is always in need of 


Daughter, reading letter: ‘But, pa 


dear, in this last word you put a letter too 
much. Pa, selfimade, and not a bitof pride 
ubout bins: *° Ave |, dear? Never mind: I 
dessay Ive left one out in some other word, 


SO that ll square it 

The Chinese believe there is a season 
for everything In necordance with this 
belief, think the Opening year -the 
senson When the peach petal bursts from the 
caulyx—is the HUBpPICIOUN Benson for 
forming matrimonial alllances. 


they 


inost 


In the ninth and tenth centuries the 
grentest Kings and princes of hurope all wore 
not wooden boots like 
of the 
and Frenethmen of to-day, 
fastened to the feet 


wooden shioes those 


worn by some frertuans, Hollanders, 


but Wooden soles 


With leather thongs, 


“Its surprising how impracticable 
some very learned toen are. “Yes, there s« 
Professor Lingwist for example. Ie spent 
over half his life in aeqguiring Mueney in mine 
or ten different lunvunves, and then went 
and married a wit ho never vives hint a 
chanee to vet a word inedvewnys 

“There is one satisfaction a bald 
headed tint can have, Observes a ply sielan, 
‘ranch Ubasat that tt ure indreds of 
ehuaatices tm tiim fi tthe wili never ale of 
consttiaption Dliere seems to be some kind 
of connection between bald beads and sound 
lunges If a trite is poretouturely tulad tt «lows 
that there is seo ethiit Petacortecaal Withs Daigus 

floes pot slow that there saat trestat 


The Only Portraits 
of Mrs. McKinley 


in the Last Ten Years 


Were for THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, and ure pub- 
lished the October 


together with a 


taken 


in number, 


picture of the 


President ut his desk, and some 


unusual views in and ubout the 


White House. 




































































































































































12 
Our Young Folks. 


LOST FRIENDS. 
ny uw. M. H. 


7 § all know that “some are born 


great, some achieve greatness, 
w hile others have greatness thrust 
‘and I have come to the con 


pon them, 
with dogs, for 


clusion that it is the sane 


IThave never bought a dog, never have 
intimated tomy friends that I would like 
a dog, vet I always have a canine tol 
lower. and they thrust themselves upon 
me in such ways, that thes cling to me 

“ull death doth us part 
Pirxt., there was Jack, I know Jack's 
was blue bloomed, for a more 


atvocestry 


intelligent creature never lived, and I 


have alwavs been puzzled te 
that separated hin trom 


know if it 


“ as cruel fate 
or whethera strenk of Dohe 


enture forth im the 


haw friends, « 
pevtcareisere deed beat tes 


wide world 


Ie that as it may, he came in the even 
ny, <o Tnever knew whether he hailed 
from the East or the West A bright 
light probably attracts Dhinmn tomy bore, 
for he was of such aristoerath benring 


that beach be come a the «day tite, the 


mycre Ltenpeomitige re jenees Of tay neigh 
Doeor 1 biave aireverd daiton, teat bie 
re on 11 eyret | rige iacherpeterdt 
us 

Hie on as Pthought, ata vers | 
peevetuar thie ism Tew proomy at the tart, 
and «a tamily of cats at the house Were 
pots eneotgeh, tutus a day or two he wie 
taster ot the situation, and on thier brent 
of terms with all,and when he took a 


nap in tront @fhatbe fire the kittens lied 


; : feo the peomw and he 
between Bis paws, white the pomy aren 


ratie raees O11 the field, mDeegit together iat 


night, and Jack took many ar leon het 
i 

He was a good judge of character \ 
than from the country whe theotigelit bie 
bad a perfect right to use and abuse out 


hisabeit: of 


hespitulitvw was dn thie comping 
often, and staying as long as he eould in 
vent some business to Keep tin, 

lack never could endure him, and felt 
called upon to maintain a special wateh 
our belongings, while he 
staved. If he even pieked up a news- 
lack would sit direetly in front of 
bits and look steadily in the 


until he bad tinished reading and laid it 


over all oft 


prayer 


thine face 


down, 

Cine day thie oe5 rr cyte ne ns weentlled 
him, coneluded to take the pony and 
drive. Tle was just getting in when he 


was discovered by Jack. ‘Phe pony bent 
herhesd dowute Jack as was hereustem, 
and he seized ber by the reins and he id 
hier. 


Phis was too miueh for our visitor's for 


bearance, and he took the whip to strike 
Jucek, wt promptly resented this in 
figrruity bey leavange the peony and Spring 
jr oan othe low wagrem, amd the “bore 
qu obliged to sit like Patience 
enon 1 ent, stabbing at geriet catias 
Tach ! ,omemiber of the ftamiualy 
came 1 } Ve e apd drove bit to 
town 
Afterwards tl nian proved to be a 
rraipelete ‘ ‘ ait*vcotngrla bee hala Rev, 
before | native and TL have always bon 
red Juck 1 his proceed hiseritmination, 
in sevrtnieud tert nk thatit wasa yl 
t lata | hit t Park i to oteate 
aril ‘ t t ti | { el ! t 
j il 1 when th acl ~ Were 
‘ rstenud dergrs, tae f not stared 
t ‘ lalway bhewd oat wid erprrercate ! 
tlie ata? ori th sv thts tise fe wa 
etided 
Ane rs } ist chicd reat relish: bias 
biipr this ood v1 it fit t ih oan 
end, and bit Jack on the head with oa 
Neat came Bun, little blaek Ban \ 
Nongrel iv como emlledd ditto, beaut dias 
pivsicaul wppearatce Wits of stheth am dia 
ture that we changed the old set anid 
atipy if 
Wi tu t sheer 
And his cars prow ny 
It - hie t ‘ il iV ote bile 
Jeonne aiie a siti t ral 
‘ | I ‘ ‘ ' l I 

Ike we ‘ alle t ‘ 
= en ‘ i*- - diide ! ~ 

ts ble sr { {riskvV uye 

j stil ae | ~ Ww ad 
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retuge with Andrew, and the length of 
his stay was determined by the severity 
of his punishment. He would often 
follow his master te the bank, but 


seetued tocomsider it too farto walk both 
until a car caine 
along, get on, go inside, and getting on 
the seat, would stand with his paws on 
the window and look out until Academy 
reached, when he would give 
a shert, sharp bark, as if tosay “Thank 


Ways, and would wait 


street was 
you forthe ride,” and jump off and come 


home as if that was the usual way tor 
dogs to de. 

A crowd was his delight; he att nded 
the spring and fall races at the I'riving 
Park; followed the 
always went into the most secret retire 
the Fourth of July, and once 


was found in Andrew's lodgings secreted 


street parades » tout 


tient on 


ina pairof pants that were on the floor, 

Stall 
the sight of 
peaceably he 


considered nuisances, 
matter how 
might be going 
would cause him along period of worry 


bv "vs bie 
and one, ne 


along, 


and growling. 
Hie knew the 


patronized, and 


bell 
condescended to 
any other wagon, Milkmen, 
hucksters were con- 


buteher’s that we 
never 
wo to meet 
other butehers and 
stantlivy ringing, but Bun would never 
leave the vard for any until bis quick ear 
Caught the sound of the particular bell 
he Was waiting tor. 

claiming 


Hie died young, distemper 


hit as GS Vietinn, and sinee then dogs 
nay come and dogs may go, but Jack 
and Pham Teonmsider as lost triends whose 


pimee cum mever lee tilled. 
—— - 


FALTHEUL 10 THE LAST. 


PQVILIS particular soldier is the last sur- 
| Vinor of «a gallant regiment of 
tnithniature infantry, every taam of 
Whom has seen extremely active service 
In the wild regions of the constantly un- 
settled provinee of our nursery. 
Phe regiment was first ordered out (of 


new box abouta year ago, when every 
little tuan with his wooden kit upon his 
wooden back, his vellow wooden sword 
shouldered, his red wooden jacket and 
hat and blue wooden trousers in pertect 
upon the nursery hearth in 


the erratic 


trim, stood 


marching disorder under 


command oof our three-year-old, whe 
still lords ittover us all by the name of 
aley. 

Dnever saw such inveterate warlike 


Morning, noon, or 
bar- 


litle. 
or lying in their 
rachs ofa boa, oroutot it, they were al- 
lett Moot 
square, eves tront and sword up, yearn- 


soldiers im may 


rhigebat, staarncdinige 


Ways “ready” out, Shoulders 


ingly awaiting the word “Mareh.” 

Baby and Thave surprised them at all 
hours of the daw, in barracks and out, 
have tound one ot the he- 


arid we never 


role fellows standing: as ease, or lying at 
either; for streteh 


themselves at length they do so in 


even When thes 
full 


full regitentals, sword andall,and with 


eoune 


asortot latentalertuess forany possible 
thrill the 
miomentot the night or 


botigleeeall to armas that moughit 


irracks ut any 


day. 

\las! this paragen of a regiment lost 
its (senmeral in the first campaign. Et was 
ino attack trom the high ratiparts of a 
srsery stow Ile wason horseback at 
the head of his foree, and was on the 
\ prove ‘ ading tlhemoinoa territie 

When, as if by some supernatural 
nh, the horse tripped, and went 
fargry rig? ‘na Vast pPreciptree of Space 
tart ’ ‘ (seneral was pou Kedar 
wil ~ ode a wht that by 
sue ‘ tears to the coves « 
C coreetnnaniede in 4 ef that he het 
see that the horse iad lost its 
Wihien, in a pause of < grief, ! ? r 
that discovery as well, Tis Ttiperial 


Highness abandoned the campaign, ane 
ordered the 


wgreaaitn foor three serle 


Whole regiment into camy 
perpose of putting the 
gallant Gseneral and his noble steed inte 
x could 


net be putonm again by means of a won- 


hospital te see at the head and | 
dert embrocation Known as cum, 
It was tried, butonm the first day out of 


the hespital the ¢seneral’s head tell otf 


again, and sor w the horse had been 
so reoughiv used in the process of re. 
eyeing it that not ontv did that limb 
drop to the ground, but the poor animal 
ast cits tal incl taking the hint that 
' } —T a a State of irrevocalle 
1 ( lithander -in-Chiet 

fseneral and horse with all 

rv 1 = that the regiment 


most of the soldiers’ legs off in search of 
someone to fight. 

Two poor tellows had become so black 
by constant service that they were 1nis- 
taken tor cinders and were burnt to 
death. One taithtul tellow, atter keeping 
wateh on the nursery all night, was in 
the morning overtaken by the blizzard 
of the nursemaid’s brush. It was a case 
of dust to dust, and he was never seen 
apyain. 

Onone march the little drummer lost 
his drum, and then lost heart-—he never 
played again. He tell out of the ranks 
and pined alone in the dark corner of the 
nursery cupboard, where he had been 
unconsciously hurled out of the folds of 
a duster of one of the housemaid Furies 
of the Two roaches were his 
undertakers. They ted upon the paint 
of his unitorm, left him unburied, but as 
clean as a churn, 
after that the little trumpeter 
disappeared, as it he had deserted to go 
in search of the drummer, and though 
the Commander-in-Chiet issued a special 
order tor his arrest, upstairs or down, 


place, 


Soon 


no scout ever laid hands om him. 

‘The fact was, by some means he had 
climbed on a shelt, then got into the 
folds of the same duster, and was hurled 
by the same Fury through the nursery 
window and trampled to death in the 
yard below, 

But the 
regiment 
tal. Hle has sonked in water and has not 
drowned; he has been in the tire and not 


survivor ot the gallant 
indestructible, immmor- 


last 


SECTS 


wholly burned; he has been trampled 
upon and yet not crushed; and he has 
been lost scores of times, but has been 


found precisely as many. He has a 


charmed life. No brush seems to beable 
to wholly sweep him aside, no duster 
able to hurl him into oblivion, no foot 
able to entirely crush him. Certainly 
he is somewhat the worse for wear, his 
red coat has turned blueish, and his blue 
trousers reddish; he has lost part of one 
arm, his nose is searred, and it is doubt- 
tul whether there is or is not an eye 
underta bloteh the shape ot the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet’s thumb; but if he is 
not all there, shoulders 
square, sword up, and left foot out ina 
perpetual state of stationary march. 


there, he is 


What is the secret of its charm to 
Baby? We do not know. It is un- 
fathomable. The attachment goes into 
the region of the occult mysteries. We 


do not know where or how; we only 
know that it is. 
The little fellow has a dozen other 


toys tar more alive in a mimic sort of 
Way than this. Hle has a doll that can 
squeak and roll its eyes; a lamb that 
can bleat and shake its tail; a donkey 
thatcan nod its head and run rampant 
upon wheels; balls, rattles, 
whistles and rings, but they are all sec- 
ondary to the much-used, much-abused 


besides 


soldier, 

It is this solitary soldier at the begin- 
ning of the day and at the end of it. He 
even with Baby, and stands 
shouldering arms like a small sentry, 
near the big drum ot the serviette ring, 


dines 


awaiting orders, 
bed with him. 


More, he even goes to 
Baby must have him in 
like a little image of valiant 
protection; and it is with the soldier near 
him that he closes his eyes and talls to 
sleep, and itis by his side that the little 
soldier is found warm and sticky in the 


his hand 


POrnings, 
Insympathy with his military poverty, 
ventured to mobilise 


I onee hot a new 


regiment only, but an entire army—all 


men of bron in a box tor whieh I paid 
te a sum. It Was so much thrown 
vay. The litthe Commander-in-Chiet 


miiv looked at them to spurn them as if 
they were the merest ritf-rat? ot enlist- 
rents, 
he disbanded the entire army and took 
up the disreputable-looking, crippled 


With one contemptuous sweep 


single surviver of his tormer toree, 
——_—_—_—=_——_— 

As ir Reap.—"*'What'’s the Inatter ?"’ 
inquired the toreman, as he entered the 
sanetum of the local editor for “copy,” 
and noted that gentleman's bleeding 
nose, swollen torehead, putled, red eye, 
and tattered, dusty 
stairs?” 

*“No-only that,” replied the editor, 
pointing with his ftioyer to a paragraph 
in the paper betore him. “its in our ace 
countof the Chapley-Smith wedding. It 
ought to read: ‘Miss Smiith's dimpled, 
shining tace formed a pleasing contrast 
with Mr. Chapley's strong, bold phy si- 


ae 


coat. Fall down- 


ognomy.’ Butsee how it was printed. 
And the foreman read: ‘Miss Smith's 
plimpied, SKlnnNY face fortnied a pleasing 
contrast with Mr. Chapley’s stony, bald 
pr! Veit ~ 
‘ \ 
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The World’s Events. 


There are 10,000 professional begrars 
in Paria, 

In France there are far more female 
than male bicyclista, 


The Turks always eat their Oo} 
whilst the Chinese smoke it. 


The smallest quadruped in the world 
ix the pigmy mouse of Siberia. 


In some parts of China opium jig 
used as a medium of exchange. 


Traveling fifty miles an hour, 
locomotive gives out 52,800 puffa. 


In the French hospitals an apple 
poultice is applied to inflamed eyes. 

The loss of food crops by injurious 
insects alone 1s $500,000,000 per annum. 

The ant is said to have the biggest 


brain, according to its size, of any creature. 


Chronographs are now being made 


that are capable of measuring to the ldcomh 
part of a second. 


An insane asylum superintendent re 
ports that eight out of every ten of his in- 
mates write verses, 


In olden times bones were collected 
from the battlefields, ground to poweer, and 
used to fertilise the land, 


Most of the men in the islands of 
south-western Japan lead lives of idleness, 
and arecheerfully supported by the women. 


The shoe factories use 1,000,000 kan- 
garoo skins yearly. Australians have begun 
to raise and herd Kangaroos as they would 
sheep. 

No matter how many orders are re- 
ceived, no beer ever leaves the best German 
breweries until it has been standing for at 
least three months, 


In London each day 400 children are 
born; 20 enter school for the first time: ao 


begin their apprenticeship; 150 persons enter 
married life and 200 persons die. 


Dog-barbers form an important trade 
in Paris, and the appearance of the French 
poodies which are seen about the streets 
gives evidence of their skill. 


A mysterious ringing of electric bells 
in a Swiss house was traced to a large spider, 
which had one foot on the bell wire and 
another on an electric light wire. 


In France, where green stuff of all 
sorts finds a much more general use than 
with us, @ beautiful, and, it is said, very tasty 
salad is made of pink and white clover- 
blossoms, 


Among recent inventions is an elec- 
tric attachment to street-door boxes whereby 
a letter dropped into the box causes a bell to 
ring inthe kitchen, or any desired place in 
the house. 


An Arab test of a good horse is that 
he must stand erect upon hie legs whea 
drinking from a shallow pool. Observation 
will prove that but few horses reach tLe 
standard. 


In ancient times churches were with- 
out seats. The worshippers bad to stand or 
kneel. Some of the aristocrats brought 
pieces of cloth with them, to keep their knees 
from contact with the stone fleor, 

During the last fifty years Creat 
Britain has been at War more frequently 
than any other nation. The total number of 


large and small wars waged during that time 
amounts to fifty, or nearly one a year. 

A novelty in bicycles is shown in the 
window of a New York dealer. Ite entire 
frame, including the handles, and, in tact, 
every part, Save the saddle, spokes, and tires, 
is of Iron, cast in imitation of the branches 
of trees with the bark lef on. 


A Venetian glass manufacturer 8 
now turning out glass bonnets by the thou- 
sand, the glass cloth of which they are com- 
posed having the same shimmer and bril- 
liancy of color as silk, and, whatis a great 
advantage, being impervious to water. 


A stony, waterless region of France 
has evolved a race of animals that do not 
drink. The sheep feeding upen Uhe tragrant 
herbs have altogether lost the habit of ¢(rink- 
ing and the cows drink very litte. The 
much-esteemed Roquefort cheese is made 
from the milk of the non-drinking co¥ ~ 

The highest velocity ever giver to & 
cannon ball is estimated at 108 feet per 
second, being equal to a mile in $2 seconds 
The velocity of the earth at the equator, due 
to its rotation on its axis, is 1@00 mics per 
hour, ora mile in 3-6 seconds; therefor, if 8 
cannon ball were fired due west, and could 





mum, 


maintain its initial velocity, it wou eal 
the sun in his apparent journey roc: che 
earth. 

The stories of the magnetic mut: 
tains which exert an attraction on a! seis 
coming near them are not without ia- 
tion in fact. The island of Bornholm, the 
Baltic, may be regarded as a huge macoet 
Although the power of attractior * ve" 

t ? ; - 


great as to draw nails and bolt 





PRAYERS. 


BY M. R. 








I would not pray my life might be 

From pain and care and sorrow tree; 
~or would I make it my rej vest 

That joy should ofen be my guest, 

~ or would my voice to God's blue skies 
in pray’rs for wealth and honors rise; 
Sor yet, though love ranks both above, 
Would my petition be for love. 

But] would pray tor strength to bear 
‘he ils allotted to my share— 

‘pat, it 1 wrong and sorrow know, 

1 ne er may bard and bitter grow; 

rhat, though success I fail to gain, 

\o scornful words my lips may stain; 
if Love my dwelling passes by, 

\ loving heart still keep may I! 


i 


ABUUT TALLIES. 


The tally-stick, that primitive method 
of counting, is still extensively used in 
arta, more particularly in Eu- 
rope. Last November, writes a corres- 
apoudent, I put up for a night or two 
in a little village tavern, that was also 
a bakehouse, in France. It is a little 
place, far from a railway, and reached 
only by a lumbering conveyance that 
carries mails and passengers; but letters 
and travelers are few and far between. 
Our landlord was baker to the village 
or town, and the wife kept the inn. =| 
had had a wet and cold drive, and so 
I crept to the side of the fireplace to 
warm my benumbed fingers and dry 
my somewhat damp clothing. 

While thus engaged I noticed hang- 
ing to the mantelshelf two great bundles 
of sticks. On examining them I found 
that each rod was about eighteen inches 
long, and each was split up more than 
three-quarters of its length; that, more- 
over, at the handle a name was in- 
scribed, and that the split portion was 
covered with notches. I confess that 
I was sorely puzzled over these sticks, 
and the hostess noticed my puzzle- 
ment. I said that I had not been able 
to make them out. Then she told me 
that they were tallies, and that all the 
baker's accounts of the house were so 
kept. 

Every customer was provided with a 
hazel stick split through the greater 
part of its length, and with his name 
written on the handle. The split-off 
piece of wood was retained by the cus- 
tomer, the principal stick by the baker. 
When the customer desired a loaf or 
two he came to the shop with his stick, 
it was placed in connection with the 
piece from which it had been originally 
taken, and then with a knife a notch 
Was cutat the point of contact on one 
side, so as to mark both pieces of 
wood. When one side had been thus 
scored, then the score was carried down 
the other junction. As soon as the 
account was paid the tally-stick was 
thrust into the fire. 








aome } 


Such an account is absolutely re- 
liable, no falsification on either side is 


poseibie. 

[ made my hostess give me a new 
laiiy stick marked arbitrarily, and I 
brougit it home with me. On my re- 
turn, when showing the stick, to my 
‘ur; rise I learned that a farmer's wife 
in the place kept her account for butter 
an! uulk with a stick on which she cut 
hot hes, but in this instance the cus- 
tomer had no check. 

That tally-sticks were at one time 
pretty general may be concluded from 


the derivation of the word score. In 

its rivinal signification, a ‘‘score’’ is a 
‘vr.’ a cut made in a counting stick. 

“o also a ‘tally’? is derived from the 

French ‘‘taille,’’ cut. 

ine Roman numerals are derived 

” 


scores, They were mere notches 
1 wood originally. The V for five 
rude representation of the out- 
i, and the X in like manner 


IV was 


clock-dials 


see thal the tally 


SUCK 


was used for numbers before the al- 
phabet was thought of by our Celtic 
forefathers. Having proved the tally- 
stick valuable for accounts, they ap- 
plied it for writing messages on rods 
and memorials on tombs. 

The old Runic staves for calendars 
were somewhat similar. Strange sym- 
bols were introduced to mark the several 
festivals, but the days were indicated 
by notches. 

Formerly in the English Court of 
Exchequer all accounts were kept, and 
in the House of Commons records of 
elections, much as Robinson Crusoe 
kept his calendar on the desert island, 
on notched sticks; the wood employed 
waselm. In the reign of George III. 
an inquiry was made into the matter, 
and the suggestion offered that the ac- 
counts might be made for the future 
on paper and with pens. But it was 
not till 1826 that the tally-sticks were 
abolished. In 1854 it was found that 
there were vast piles of these bundles 
of old rods, worn out, worm-eaten, and 
absolutely worthless any longer. They 
were preserved at Westminster, and the 
order was given that they should be 
consumed in the stove in the House of 
Lords. The stove, overheated by these 
dry sticks, set tire to the panelling, the 
panelling set fire to the House of 
Lords, the House of Lords set tire to 
the House of Commons, and the two 
houses were reduced to ashes. 

The use of notch-sticks or nick- 
sticks continued in Scotland till the be- 
ginning of the present century, especi- 
ally among the bakers; and they were 
used even later in America. 

We still use the verb ‘‘to tally,’” in 
the sense of agreement in two state- 
ments or accounts, and this leads us 
back to the old counting sticks when 
the customer placed his portion of the 
rod in juxtaposition with that retained 
by the dealer, and the tailles, the 
notches on one matched the other 
This was an ocular demonstration that 
the account was correct, which could 
not be controverted. How hard it is 
for a rude mind to work out a simple 
account may be seen from a story told 
by a traveler of one of his experiences 
among the Damara of South Afrea. 
Current coin there was represented by 
cakes of tobacco, and two cakes were 
the recognized market price of a shee; 
He bought two sheep, and put down 
The 
Damara eyed the proffered pieces wit! 


at once four pieces of tolmcco 


a puzzled face, and could not unde: 
stand that two and two make four tl! 
he had placed two pieces of tobaoom 
before one wether and the other 
pieces in front of the other. Then only 


two 


was it clear to him that be had rm 
ceived right payment. 
It is a curious consideration how 


much of early custom remains with us 
in trace, that trace being left im the 
language. The shepherd still counts 
by the score though he has long ceasd 
to mark with a notch, and we stil 
speak of accounts tallying though we 
have long ago discarded the stick. 


Grains of Gold. 


A mock humility is one of the worst 
forms of pride. 

The man robs others whe does 
make the best of himself. 

With God go over the sea: wit 
Him, not over the threshoid 

It takes close acquaintance wit 


other people to introduce Ourse: ves 











How soon the soul starves. w 
begins to look ateveryt! zg tl 

We are all the time making 
ter, whether we are d 


not 


around is dark 
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Femininities. 





Women of every rank go bareheaded 
in Mexico, 

New Hampshire has three women 
treasurers of savings banks, 

Speak with calmness on all 


sions, 


OCA 


especially in circumstances which 


tend to irritate. 
If buttons or buttonholes are to be 


subjected to severe strain, add an extra layer 
of cloth when making the garment. 


In the time of George II]. it was the 
tashion for all the great Court ladies to take 
enuf, We read that Queen Charlotte herself 
was most particular as to the quality of her 
snuff, 


Sixty thousand Italian ladies, led by 
the Mower of the aristocracy of Nome, are 
petitioning the Chamber against divorce, 
which they contend is an offence 
religion. 


against 


Pleasure has many definitions; but, 
very 
where, being perfectly uncomfortable all the 
time while there, and calling it “the best 
time you ever had.” 


frequently, it consists of going some- 


A woman’s club is being formed in 


Paris, whose shall be social imtes 


course, aflernoon tea, and gossip. 


object 
tonityv the 
wives of members of men’s clubs will be ad 
mitted into its sacred precints. 


is forbidden under se- 


anyone to 


In France it 
vere penalties for 
under one year any 
tess such be ordered by written preseription 


wive tnfants 


form of solid food, un- 


signed by a legally qualified medical nan. 


Miss lassee: ‘1 accepted Dick Brad- 
ferd last night.”” Miss Younge: 
pected it.” “Why?” “Recause, when I re 
fused him, he the next time he would 
propose to someone Old enough to Know her 
own mind.” 


A most objectionable custom, at 
present highly in vogue ip smart society in 
Paris, is that of painting childrens faces 
Fashionable motbers paint their youngsters 
cheeks and lips with the same hues that they 
wear themselves. 


“Yer, I ex 


said 


Cut glass will not look clear unless 
washed in very hot water, but does not re- 
quire soap. If it is in any way blurred or 
tarnished, it must be cleaned with a 
brush dipped in whiting, and then polished 
With a soft piece of Newspaper; this gives ita 
brilliant, clear appearance, and no lint re- 
mains, as When rubbed witb a linen towel. 


seott 


times it esteemed 
for sinule or 


rings, 


In former was 
highly improper 
persons to wear ‘unless they were 
vdges, doctors, or senators, For ail but 
these dignitaries such an unwarranted ortha 
tment was considered an evidence of *vanit 


untmarried 


levity, and pride,” and was looked Upon as a 


great piece of presumption on the part of the 
wearer. 


The following dialogue is said to have 


taken place recently between a tiarriest 


couple on their travels: “My dear, are you 
eomfortatlc in that corner? “Cpulte thank 
you, my deur “Sure there s plenty of row 
for your feet? *““puile sure, love ** \nied tice 
eelid atr from the window by vour e¢ 
“jguite certain, darling Ehren, tay efe 
change places with you. 
A new table ornament calied the 
fairy Nower has just been tutroduced I 
tric wires run through the flowers like ster 
Which are attached to the plants, lighting 
the seemingiv real leaves of tulips, rose- 
white and red; and snowdrops and tiges 
lees Will shortly be produced. Por dinne 
table decoration the clectricity cam tee me 
reted pa neat meeu lntor resicle af 
pet, and will be charged from the ta 


In China a woman is little more than 
mu clatte When a‘ ese girl tee 
eames, mot the milstress Of aw litetime tec 
Nant of her mother 
ana t 
mt the time of 


Like ser 
en marry yous, is thre ¢ 
a son to be 


Other s death It is ons 


Sityvle 
Whieta Chit 


law becomes feeble and finally dies 


the wife tukes charge of the dotmesti« ar 


rangwements, and then only if she be the w 


of the eldest son. 


Statistics show that the medical! per’ 


f Oot Ube reamier teseer 


fession supplies HH) per cent 


phine users, Which is the largest propeartios 
afer which follow the mien of leisure, \" 

t merchants, ® per cent Atitie fae 

xs spd polit nos Geeuy 
nes ms mritericall on the List 
1? fen sadd i I t t ‘ 

is per it ir ‘ 
thes are followed hi it 
‘ = « ! ai fsier Alia tii 
‘ 
rf i 
Here are some golder f 





Masculinities. 





who has no one to tell his 


troutles to feels about as dismalas a woman 


A man 


wie has no one to tell other people s troubles 
to. 


Without the express consent of bis 
wife no marriet 
eure & pees pert 
frontier. 


Austrian subject can pro- 


for journeying beyond the 


It was a very proper answer to him 
who asked why any man should be delighted 
With beauty, that it was a question that none 
buta blind man should ask. 


“Yes, dear, I had to decline him, 
because IT knew he could never make mea 
“Why do you think that?’ 
“He told me he would never live beyond his 
Inoome even for my snke.’ 


happy Woman, 


The house of Voltaire, the celebrated 
infistel, wire declared that Christianity would 
the end of 100 
the Gieneva Bible So- 
clety as a repository for Hibles, 


pass out of existence before 


years, ix mow tsed ty 


A philosopher observes that there are 
two periods of life when a man looks to see if 
coming out 


his hair is at twenty, when he 


Inspects his upper lip; at forty, when he 


nepects the topof bis tend. 


If a person is choking, break an egg 
as quickly as possible and give the white do 
reel Teomt if and it will almost certainly dis 


kmlge the obstruction, whatever it 


emtoead tia thie 


A French 


may be, 


umiess if ix 


wind pipe. 


inventor had attached a 


tims lesoent lamp to an ordinary 
penetl, for use by reporters and others having 
to take notes af might Phe battery is carried 


mh the peocket, the 


siee\. oe. 


can keep a secret.” 


Wires passing down the 


who 
“My 


yeurs 
now, and she bas never yet consented to tell 


sir, | know one woman 
“Please explain 
wife ane Lhave been married tor ten 


me bew it is that she is always in need of 


moneys 
Daughter, reading letter: “But, pa 


dear, im this last werd you put a letter too 


much. Pa, self-made, and not a bit of pride 
vabepeat bila Ave I, dear? Never mind: I 
dessay Tove left one cutin some other word, 


> that li sjuare it 

The Chinese believe there is a season 
for evervihing In aceordance with this 
they think the opening year -the 
someon When the peach petal bursts from the 
ealy xis the KUepICIOUN Henson for 
forming matritnonial alllances, 


belief, 


tricest 


In the ninth and tenth centuries the 


greatest Kings and princes of lurope all wore 


wemweteom steewes trot weeoden boots like those 


werm by some of the teermans, Hollanders, 


amed Premetoen of to day, but wooden soles 


fastened te the feet with leather thongs, 


“Its surprising how impracticable 
sap tare earned teen are, “Yes, there's 
LD’ resfeemsesr meMist for exmutigple. Efe mpremt 

r halt s iif ‘ ring MNueney im mine 

te t or 7 es, An then went 

1 ts eta wit he never vives bit a“ 

et a¢ litnoedluvewnys 
Dive “ ‘ tisfaction a bald 
acdent erves wm phy sielan, 
anicd t at ? ! ré ure htimedreds of 
. fu t ithe wili never die of 
! ewtrs to be some kind 
bald heads and sonnod 
=- lfa ‘ s prematurely tuald it «lows 
at t =~ ste ett PePatomticial Witte batter 

threvre 


The Only Portraits 
of Mrs. McKinley 


in the Last Ten Years 


for THE LADIES’ 


Were taken 
HOME JOURNAL, 


lished*in 


and ure pub- 
the October number, 


together with a picture of the 
President t 
1 


unusual views in und 


White House. 


his desk, and some 


ubout the 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The French Capital te for the moment 
gsy with noveliies of all sorte and de- 
scriptions which are soor bound to make 
their way to this side of the ocean. The 
Maison Worth i* replete with novelties; 
it certainly leads the way in the matiorof 
iugury. 

The ball cleeks, which are large and 
fall with eleeves to the wrist, some fall- 
ing over the band iime those of ancient 
days, heave linings at handsome as the 
et'terior, the high Up *tancding eoliare 
nearly always lined with fur, the collar 
itseif of vwelwet carried up from the 
shoulder tn emali seams which adtjust 
themee! vee to the form of the neck. 

One in pink, Orinaded with large bod 
flowers, wae tria.ae! et Intervals from 
neck to bem will aacaies of Mechiin, 
the chill n « 
fur, the lace tria ming continued on the 


ar gauged aod lined with 


epeuleta, imparting & *qGuaAreness to the 


shoulders att ah ere Was DO #leFVS, 
Another in wilite fratir tispiayed = the 
loveliest we.ve aroa ne orecaded in 


thelr Daluta 


’ 


ihe yore « “fe eta pieen 
velve . Be ak © 
aht gree *s = ak veivet 
ost bala yoko’ 1 wy} jue 
ett ery * «a m4 t thread 
ex'ending t : ar with 
=a * e * ar a] ery ein 4 
looking garment, se * many of the 
are 

Hrick-red seeas ome of tie newest col- 
ore in Paria | hh tor dreeses and inantlies, 
andacape of (hats! ei h, reach- 
lnm well be “a he Walse', Waa trimined 
with clos@eet narrow Siripe of black 
«©. oth @il ver a favorite reatrnent lie 
eollar was ecgei wit t peorvular chin- 
eoboek 

Appliques of fur appear ve.vet, and 
of veivet on fur A aca roa@ it tail cape 
hed such an applique in red velve: about 
the shoulders, the co.iar In a eucces- 


sion of poiots thal 1 ed back from the 
beck. 

Long-basqued jackets do not seem to 
be recognize’, bul the «#imartest and 
trimmest cioseDniting are covered en- 
tirely with brahiing or With applique, 


noulded to the Ngure like a batt, all 
LOVinng bigt “ars 

Tuere is net much a0 In BkKirts, 
but many reund tie hips are filed as 


closely ae the Dodiioee tiee ft, and this) por- 


i nm is ecometiiiee i a distinet eclor to 
the reat of the sk r covered with ap- 
p ue, the oe ject being to give 
length t © igure « i 8 wher, The 
newest form of trimming, Wiz per poen- 
ficular ber c* st et com the shirt her 
nthe« t j ef} ts 
=} ; - & es a r 4 
most mi. « ¥ ‘ her silk 
r* . ay © t * “ aainch, or 
¥) “ ; . i 
wi a « 
he e o are arial 
iri i n stiv Ww i 
” Dg ts : cceorthin 
bimle * me ios ihe walet 
i a le - a it . heside 
J i } a thie “ vers 
wi i. ‘ il ~ hi 
kK thee . > « - ” iy of 
tiem ra } 1 & 
thes = a x 
Aw ‘ sae ad 
ti r « se 4 ~ 
¥ array a * AAC 
save e . ’ ‘ s t t 
°.* at e c ! 
=e ve 4 lie es eu . wod 
xi" lemigtis « scorin 
- it : ;** 
\ gra ‘ 4 ran pie, 
‘ ned t iis a‘ a t r a 
eu » = ‘ ppucs, 
™“ ine f - . [f flowers } 
=t r alee we ~ alive ¢ u 
} i elf wis a cs ta 
ros. 
A‘ a ‘ ¢ sa tea gown 
‘ « t ace white 
ra >. “we ee’ ge *tv.e in sue! 
Karine » ) ai’ ave a dc ubie 
Woallieca ‘ *. r a\- 
. e v K 
‘ t ~ 
vs a? e+ 
“ . 
. e * » 
: 4 
P + 
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favor. A biack Princesse velvet gown 
wes embroidered ail over with ‘large 
bouquets in black jet pailiettes, and the 
epaulets were of jet The bodice fastened 
on one side with diamond bations end 
double lines of paste to stimulate bet- 
tonholes, A touch of red reivet at the 
Opeoing wasin true French laste. 

Tartans are said to be sdopted with 
avidity by the Parisians. and = beactifol 
Princess dress ic green cloth would make 
one enamored of it Here lophophore 
feathers of a green iridescent shade bad 
been employed forsan upetanding c>llar 
and charming bands om s dark violet 
cloth, A white tea gown with long fall- 
ing stole ends of satin, trimmed with 
iace and minute embroidery, wae a sin- 
KUlaily graceful garment. So wee & 
violet velvet evening gown, which 
opened with ea distinct gray front 

In dresses and menties alike Lbere i a 
feeling forthe Medici faehiona To this 
period appe.taia the high collars and the 
long sleeves over the hand. The mix- 
tures of coiorings moet in vogue would 
seen) to be blue wilh cark green, black 
with green, heliotro pe with red; and these 
a®sert (hersel ves aiao in ihe cose Diting 
short jackets 

The shop windows in Paris are Siied 
with beautiful belta,wbich Ogure allaeon 
dresses and maniies. Some of these are 
white feather embroidered with jewels 
and goid thread, but the majority are of 
flexibie metal, through which oo.cred 
velvet is threaded, end the buck ies are 
exquisitely j*weled a d@ are s¢mirabis 
specimens of the goldemith’s art Tur- 
quoise, amethysts, emeraide, and rubies, 
as weil a* many seabious sand goid- 
wrought lurqaucise, Ggure in tleee bella, 

The domiuant Paris idea in mililpery 
would seem to be large toques of plisse 
velvet, with ujs'anting feathers of a 


great hetghlon wesitle ToONere or bows 


appearing beneath the brim of hats and 
toques, apparently Uilliog them up a iittie 
on one side, But there are many dainiy 
little bonnets made { waite salic and 
covered with geld thresi aod jewels, 
trimmed in the fromt wile bows and ends 
of the satin edged wii ur and igicr- 
mixed with black and » Lie ace, 

‘Jt iss preity notion, now generaily fol- 
lowed, that the hair shoud be distinctly 
dressed when an even og o slame is e«- 
sumed, and that tt should Le not only es 
pecially arranged but thal the style 
adopted should not be that of ewery cay 
Women mske a big m.stake in doing 
their hair always the same way. Foiks 
become accustomed thereby to their 
looks and forget how pretty they reaily 


ire, 
Phere are alWays several wars of ar- 
rangiog the hatr tecoo ge © each 


woman, sud if only # colfmure be beaom- 


ug it will be accepted asin sivie Waoen 


the gown 18 Hnisned DY somethiag high 


at the back of the neck, w! 3 the case 


with many of the new V snd sjoare 
neck bodices, the batr. as a rule, shou!d 
be monuoted higu 


Aigreétios and paradise eathbers are still 


wor though a pair ot PAULL lors of 
ribbon ts just as efte vs Tuer ar ? 
betler taste after a thal tes been said 


abrulthe poor itlie trate A iat of wo- 
men are ZOoInNg this Winier to wear their 


bair Over their ears. if it hes grown long 
enough to admilteoft a perfect dressing of 
his mort, tl a) ¥ | right, and 
t A . sd > lan ger of its 
StALLL ping a 4 “ wer of fada, 
es . w alm} te Bany of the 
poer » a** fOSRS 





Odds and Pads. 
ON A VARIETY OF SURI BCTA 
Savories aré an Oli and popular insti- 
bh lt most Househoics Where the 
lumaller of @aling if réaiivy made a matter 
f taste. And this as teen the case 
With nicst ages and nations Ewen the 


' 


Israneo to—en 1K (Deir Passover in bpasie 


neeced biller herfDs, mint, lettuce, en- 

've ehiceory and netties make the 

Apladiy roast ia 4 aial.¢ 

the bhgyptians als ibted’ garinc on 
tie@ir «« OG Verse.s to give pian food a 
reiish., The axr { Isaac spake of kx ving 


SaVOory¥ inéat prepared S&l.fGlivy and care. 


y by bis alie re ate An ngst 


gifts sent t Pr tate the lord of 
a 

e im é ei > * Vine 

maUuce Was serve ree pers al 

‘ e . e . . 9 Seid 

7 * we * s & DUA . 


We will begin with a suggestion of the 
vinegar or sharp sauces, eaten by “ath 
the Moabitish rose. lt renders even cold 
mutton palatable. Chop up very fany 
one onion, one tomato (a tinned one will 
do) and a couple of mushrooms Reb 
your saucepan with gariic, warm in ta 
tableepoonful of salad oil in whieb the 
above vegetables bave been stirred. 
When brown, add half a pint of water 
previously thickened with a litthe @ er. 
After coming to the boil—and you mer 
stir carefully or the flour will iamp—pat 
in vinegar to taste. 

This sauce should be of alight trown 
color, and can be usec asa gravy to warm 
up slices of cold méat. 

Recipe No 2 is called Savory Fingers. 
One knows bow difficult it is sometimes 
to finish atin of sardines; yet iney soa 
spoil if left uneaten for long. These 
fingers will use up fish cfren lett ai toe 
bottom of a tin. 

Make a mixture of one dessert-spoon- 
ful of dry mustard, « pinch of cayenne 
pepper end «# teaspoonfal of Worceser 
sauce. If not moist enough to spread oa 
the fish, adda piece of butter and *‘maeh” 
well. Case each fish in this mixture, 
when you have whole ones te deal wil! 
Lay in the oven until hot, and serve 
piping hot on buttered loast. 

If they are only scraps and ends of #ar- 
dinesto ce met witb, Just tueorperate at 
together in a paste and epréad thiccly om 
hot buttered toast 

These fingers of eavories should be 
eaten between two joluis and SWeele ai 
dinner. 

Anchovy Toast ia a tasty addition to 
high tes orsupper. An invalid giso wt 
often fancy it while unable to partaks of 
apytiing 6lss, 

Meitawalinut-siz9d iaump of b itier on 
a hot water plate, break tote it @ ireen 
egg and beat to «a créam: add enough 
anchovy sauce [9 make It ruddt: Lave 
ready some rounds of stale breed atout 
one inch thick; dip each crust into the 
sauce. Pile up iightly in @ pyramid, 
garnishing each circie with « sprig of 
paraley. Serve very hot. 

Another Savory Toast is made with 
scraps of lean ham. Take half a peund 
of scrappy bits aud chop very fneiy. 
Werm up # ijittle milk thickened witn 
the yolk of a weéli-beaien eau. Sur for 
ten minutes over a clear fire; inen spread 
the creamy paste On sippeis of bet towe=t. 
Serve piled up like bricks, #prinkied 
with yellow crumbs of hard-boiled exg 
yolk, and dtcuraied with [ned parsiey. 

Savory Hread.—Mix together some 
chepped parsley, herds, and a litre 
lemon dust. Cuta few fingers of etale 
bread about balf an inch thick: dip into 
a beaten egg and roilin the spicery. Fry 
atcnce until golden brown. Serve bot, 
veiled In chopped parsiey. 

Sometimes a whet is needed by 3 jated 
appetite before dinner or breakfast A 
devilled biscuit will answer the purpose. 
Take any kind of cracker, water or milk. 
batter on both sides and season well witb 
pepper and sxit. Put on atin in toe 
oven and eat When thorounghiy 

Anything connectéd with olives zounds 
iruiy Eastern. Historicaily, it is the 
wost interesting of fruits From the 
days of Noah to the present time it has 
been esteemed both for foliage and food. 
For over a period of two thousand years 
OllVve-yards have been cuill ¥aied In every 
kind of soll in the East. Heorewa Ac 
Syrians, Mosiems and Coristians have al! 
labored to preserve this otly Kernelied 
frull io ils paterpal ground. 


it was used by the peculiar peo; ..6 in 
All réi‘gious riles. The Greeks crowned 


their O:ympic victors with its leaves: 
whiist the beautiful aaber-colcred wood 
of ihe olive tree, wilb tts rico véisiogs 
aud ciouds, were Clipivy OG OF &. Nstlogs 
nm aicbiteciure. It was revered cy the 
Romabs, aud at Olive branch co: wicered 
the eu biem of peace and anity. Nowa- 
days, in Italy, bread and olives form the 
chief diet of the laborer. A mong oar- 
seives it is i1Ltle Used, 

How long a bcuttle of ihe sard green 
Da.lis Will remain in an or Oary glichbenp 
Without being finishbea! is ‘ ug gest 
one pretty, easy Way Of making a savcry 
with them. 


Stone twelve olives, by cutting round 
i a COrKSCrewy Way (miuch as ¥ —— 
an apple or turnip, fill the cavities u us 
i@ft With @ Cr@als Uiade of 7; 3 ed sar 
Gines s6asOoued will by el €&a ex 3 
Juice. Have ready twe! } 


e 
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for tt—and it is different to any others 
méationed, in that it may be eaten oniq 
—we must have some eggs boiled hard. 
When cold, decapitate each white bai; 
anc scoop out the yolrs, mash the latter 
with « little anchovy sauce, drop of 
vinegar, apd spoonful of mustard. Fill 
ep the hollow cases with this forcemeat 
Stead each egg on end and lay a pieces of 
pareiey across each cap. This is a 

eu; per dish if the eggs are lsid on « neg 
of watercress or lettuce, 

Usteg up Stale Bread.—There are tew 
thieg* more puzziing to careful house 
keepers than the difliculty of entirely 
preresting waste of bread, for it is im- 
poemib.e in most houses to avoid an occa. 
sional accumulation of broken bread, 
aod ii is pot by any means easy to devise 
ways of using up odds and ends in » 
pealstabie manner. 

Of course much can be done to reduce 
these accamulations; if the cook be care 
ful she will uee stale scraps for making 
crumbs for various puddings, bread 
sauce, ¢ic., and she will always keep » 
supply of baked crusts pounded finely 
for sprinkling bam or frying fish ang 
euulleia Bat no matter bow careful she 
may be. there will always bo some pieces 
rema'ning over which are unsuitable for 
Lares 

Culidren tire of the usual refuge, piain 
oresd puddings, when they have them 
very frequently, but even these can be 
made more attractive tn the following 
way. Separate the whites from the yolks 
of ibe eggs, and put the yolks only inte 
the padding. Then, when it is baked, s 
isyer of some kind of preserve may be 
spreed on ibe top of it, and over this the 
nites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. 
Toe padding should be returned to the 
oven for a few minutes to set whites of 
the eggs, but they should not be allowed 
10 OOF. 

Scneol-room teacakes are excellent 
for osing for scraps, and of them our 
yoang folke never get weary. Take 
taree-quarters of a pound of acraps of 
»@ toast and bread, both crust and 

cmt, cut these all up into tiny pieces, 
discarding any vuret bits in the toast. 
Poi *bem intoa basin and pour over them 
* piet of bolilng milk, cover with a piste 
and leaveibeim for some hours; beat the 
wmixiare to s smooth puip with a fork, 
remecvingany /umps which have not soft 
ezed. 

Into anotber basin put one pound of 
Seur, ome teaspoonfu: of bakiug-soda, 
and the same of cream of tartar, mix 
these thoroughly, rub in a quarter of s 
pound of vutier, and add six ounces of 
suger. When these areall well mixed, 
sca by degrees the pulp of bread and 
iriik. bea‘ing all the time. Whisk two 
eggs and edd to them enough cold milk 
(about a guarier of & piat) to make ail 
into @ ihick better. Have ready some 
gres*tc patty pans, fill them three parts 
fell anc bake in a tolerably quick oven 
tor Efteen or twenty minutes, The above 
geantty makes about thirty smal! tee 
cack oF. 


oo 


Farm and Garden. 








FooD rok Cows —Some cows require 
more food taan others. Sindy each cow, 
te arpetite ard wuat it nesds, and (neo 
té@ gvverned accordingly. If a cow is 

uy, ia good heaith and giving “€f 
o: k, she is all right, but if no. 
5 +r acd find out what her pecu. ier 
sr 1ires 
HitavEe Tops —To preserve rubber 
cetri.g® or buggy tops, use a varo'sn 
‘mec a= icilows: Powder gum #16. 49 
sd put to seak in a well stoppered © 
i. ith ten times its weight of stron¢ 
2 ra Shek? often, and after it has 
ais wossoived add « little iampoleck 1! 
tbe tep is semewha’ faced cut, bat none 


if ig ie im good condition 
OLzo axvp Burrer —Tae best way 


* 


¢éi+\inguish olec from butter te by nest 


& 6068 about the siz. of a large Ws-- 
rutin eemail tio pan overa gas barner. 
B ter meite quickly, foams much, aod 
wil ris over ine disb. Olecuwsargarice 
#) scler® Oo: isiiy and does notfoam. Eves 


zliuse f oleomargarine and bul-+ 
> *~ow ft **a2ui8 eftsct. 
. * FoR Hogs —Toesuccsssialisewice 
4 “* nO! forget that ashes are % 


iiding bone ig Bs 
ws 24068 cannot be oblsa ot 


led cbhar . 











LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


BY J. P. 


he corner, oh, desolate mourner 
rned away from the light? 
«uch fashion, absorted in a 


» from norning till night? 
rooding, the daylight excluding, 
contentment begin; 
, the beart flutters, rise, open the 


be bright sunshine in! 


that are dusty, ill-smelling and 

t may remain to its burt; 

+ thioking, and visibly shrinking, 

ypoubls eoid and inert. 

6 8D daring, your solitute sharing, 
sa their winding-sheets spin, 

, willscurry, if you will but hurry, 


tthe bright sunshine tn. 


one sadness, go forth with the glad- 


ts rich sources above, 
ened souls bearing some comfort and 
haring 
em the sweet message of love. 
sand thusonly, When wretched and 
“a blest victory win; 
earts reviving because of our striv 


he bright sunshine in. 





How He was Caught. 


BY A. M. B 
VAN ALEXANDROWICH hed prom- 
| sed to take his three children to ibe 
peatre that evening, and the de 
ightful prospect bad kept them in good 
*; its during a particularly dullautamno 
ay. 
“| wisb you were coming witb us, 
umctber,” cried Andre, the eldest boy, as 
bey were going out of the door, and he 
ced towards bis mother, as she sat 


x 4: 
bending over some neediework in the 
emp light 

“You don’t know how I revei in tne 
prospect of s quiet evening,” she replied, 
eciliog. “Sascha has gone to her friends; 
- *hail have the house to myself for 


ce’? 


‘4g00d-bye, mother,” cried all the 
young voices in achorus, Then the door 
«ceed bebind them, and they were gone. 

A peir of cunning eyes watchod them 
turn (he corner—tbe same pair thai had 
wa'cued Sascha start off half an hour 
tefore, 

Aona Nikolai¢vna went on with her 
sewing; she was mending some clothes of 
Ler nusbend’s, which bad seen their best 
isysin Moscow, and her thoughts trav- 
¢ © back to old times. 

it Ivan had only chosen some cther 

pr feesion instead of engineering, we 

gut bave stayed in Moscow,”’ she was 

king, “and the children would have 

Led many edvantages that we hays to co 

* Loat in Siberia. Now my darilog 

Avocre *ill econ bave to goto St. Peters 

rg, and be séparated from me by 

‘ands Of weary miies. Hut for the 

wooey Ilven makes here, our fate would 

4 little from that of theexiles. We 
e+ ee inuch banished as they.”’ 

‘this point in her reverie a peca'iar 

“ ecming from the ctber side of the 
mace her look up quickly. 

er face grew white as a sheet, and 

e+ gave a sudden cry of fright, for her 

*)*s rested cn the figureof aman! He 

* ce (be drees of an artivan, and bis Lair 

osely cropped on the left sice of 

cal, while it was long and shaggy 

© right—detaile which signaiized 

«. ovce at acriminal of the Uusepest 

* 0 had served bis time in jaii and 

‘simply an exile, 

© bac bis back to Anna, but, bearing 

ry, turned quickly round, and con- 

ung her, pointed a pisto! at ber fore 


ne 


> OW me where your husband keeps 
WOLGyY, Or you aréa dead womans,” 


l= 6 


@upe Nikolaievea was a brave wowed; 


*O Over jost her presence of mind for « 
oe-men*, but, rising ait once, tock the 
“opie Ler trembling hand and went 
Wo mer vedroom, toliowed by the 
' Povuer 
Seep aced the lamp on a iow table in 
‘ Btadie of the room, and, handing 
yn a unch of key 4, pointed lo acheaet 
Of Grawers Siauding against the wai 
Tse robber dzrted forward, and wae in 
f° ing open one of the aw 
t* a) k as yg ae & & 
- 4 : ' 
* 6a rs e€ .7 
e © © r * 
(When ivan Aiexandrowich came Lome 


a 


from the theatre, be found his wife sitting 
on the sofa, pale as death, and sar- 
rounded by a crowd of sympathizing 
neighbors, who were eager to give bim 
ao account of what had happened, 

The robber bad made a dash to catch 
Anns as she was escaping from the bed- 
room, but in tbe dark his hand clutched 
the bot chimney of the lamp, and he gave 
@ yell of rage and pain as he let it go and 
sprang down the sétairs, That little inci- 
dent saved Anns; he was too late to stop 
ber frow giving the alarm, and seeing he 
bad lost his chance be vanished into the 
darkness, 

ivan Alexandrowich’s heart was filled 
With thankfuiness when he realized the 
Geoger from which his wife-and his 
money had escaped. He embraced 
Anns, and then made bi+ way, late as it 
Was, to the police station. 

Al the time wheu the évents I am re. 
lating took place there were eighty nine 
exiied criminals living in Omsk. They 
hed ail served their time in the bard- 
labor prison, and on being released had 
been silowed to live at large in Onsk, 
but were still under the supervision of 
the police s :tborities, The house of each 
was inspected every evening, in order 
that he might be reported as “at home 
acd out of miechiet’’ 

The story ivan brought bad already 
reacoed the police, and they bad lost no 
time to find out who, of the eighty-nine 
exiles, was missing from his bouse. 

White Ivan was waiting, the report 
came that «ll the eighty-nine were safe 
st beme! Te bead of the police put on 
bis bat and came back with Ivan, to hear 
the whole tale from Anna’s lips. When 
she bad toid bim her story, he madea 
few no 64 in his pocket-book, and rose 
to go. 

“J sbhali require your help to-morrow 
morning, madame,’”’ he said to Annes, 
Tnen turnicg to Ivan, he said, “May I 
rely on your bringing Anna Nikolaisvna 
to me at 6leven o’ciock to-morrow ?” 
Ivan bowed Lis assent, and the head of 
the police withdrew, 

The next morning, at the appointed 
bour, lvan and Arona repaired to the po- 
lice station, where they found a great 
ero@a collected, 

Ivan piloted his wife through the pso- 
pie, aod there, in the centre of the crowa, 
they found the eighty-nioe exiled crim- 
inais drawn up iv line, in frontof which 
the head of the police was impatientiy 
wa king. 

When he caught sight of Ivan and 
Anns be came towards thom and ex 
pisined tbat 6 had arrauged the men ia 
toast way 60 that Anoa might pass siowly 
from one to the other to #66 if she could 
recognizs the rovuer of the aight before, 

There is only one newspaper published 
in Oossk, and, as that contained no 
aceoount of what bad taken piace on the 
previous evening, the crowd of psopls 
eollected round tbe men did not know 
whatto make of tne scene before them. 

Annes now begen heriour of inspection, 
accompanied Sy Ivan and the head of 
the poiles. Suddeniy she made a bait 
before the forty-firet man, and, looking 
fizxed!y at bis sullen face, said, without 
the least nesitatin, “To's is the man,” 


Teen, 09 the exile giared at her sav- 
ageiy, p or Anns fell feinting into ber 
bosoend’s arm. The man was made to 


puten ence mere the crininal’s garb of 
toick gray fe.t, sud ..is legs were chained 
in the usva!l taanrer 

When he knew that Lis fate was sealed, 
bee that on s6éing his désigno 
{ruetreted Le had tied to bis house, and, 
# bad, pretended to be 

© inspec. ors called 


trlessca 


bev.ing ro..red 19 4 
asleep when the p. 
to report him. 

He wa- sentence! to three years’ im- 
prisourpent, and on his releas6, is to be 
taken to 006 Of U6 jartLest exile slatiois, 
giong wey from: the Mourishbing town of 
Ome, 296 indeed, from any kind of civi- 
lization whatever. 

—— 
LAYING THE GHOST. 
at s» ex rwediug.y satis 
the miystery of 
and haunted houses is 


lisbed by « seusibi¢ 


ftie rareiz ti 
faciory am €Xposure 
gisor? i545 


unudceriz«z m5 pas 


Chwrvsr 6s i woaich recently ap 
pesred ia ine London “Times,” over the 
signa . iM Frederick Wicks, cof 
E-ter 
SS £ GiLA pa* m4a toe 
} y ” © 
P 

¢ 

pra a « I i 
ir mates é see lieard by severe 
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servants were real. They were heard 
not only by the servants, but by bis own 
00, 8 member of s learned | rofession. 

They pervaded the whole room at 
night; they defied definition; they were 
wild, mysterious, ghostly; there was 
heard the burried passage, the muflied 
well, and then the sounds ceased, and 
total silence edded to the strangeness of 
the visitation. 

The circumstences are as follows: The 
house in which Mr. Wicks is now living 
caine int bis possession three years ago. 
It had been empty and for sale ten years. 
It was a iong, rambling, old-fashioned 
residence, having upwards of fifty doors 
in tt, was closeiay girt with trees, and was 
the picture of desolation, dampness and 
ruin, 

The garden was a pertect jungie; a 
bigh wall closed it in from the road, 
which was anlighted eat night time, when 
the silence was profound, The house, 
unknown to the occupier, had the reputa- 
tion of being baunted; a whilte-haired lady 
aunounced her presences by sounds of 
walling, scratching, knocking, and she 
had been seen to go out of a window 
back wards 

The very shrubs were indicated behind 
which she dissppesred. The cook, whose 
room wat baunted, had ber bed ciothes 
saddéenty removed from ber by ghostly 
meacs When it was saggesied that her 
ja agination might Lave supplied what 
she alleged to be facta, she maid she 
‘knew ghost sounds when she heard 
thera, and «be bed heard them bofore.” 

Tne health cof the servauts became 
affected, they gave notice to leave, and 
congregated in o06 room at night burn- 
ing @ iig-t The departure of some of 
the servat inand ihe discomfture of those 
that remained necessitated tue Invesiiga- 
tion of these superpaiural poenomena, 
The servants were accommodated in 
Other paris of ihe bouse, 

Mr. Wicks’ son undertook to sleep in 
the baunted room for # month, the re- 
mainder of tue floor being unoccupied. 
About one o'clock in the morning he was 
awakened by strange sounds so definite 
that there was no possibility of doubting 
their ¢zlstence, or thet they bad caused 
the alarm ‘aullosted by the women sér- 
vanta. 

Tne noises eeomed to come from no 
particolar quarter; they were of the 
gheatly order—a beavy biow,@ hurried 
passage, « meutiicd wail completed the 
feartul story, «# @ careful vurvey of the 
entire flr, wails and ceiling disciosed 
nothing. 

The facts wh co have been ascertained 
were that on a perfectly caim night 
aounds were produced in # puarticolar 
room without any a)parent cause, and 
that they were only beard by the oecu- 
reors sleeping in 
Leard nothing 


pants of that room; pr 
other partaof ie boure 


of the noises that awakened the sleep. 
ors. 

Bat Messrs, Wicks proceeded to in- 
vestigaz's the matter intelligentiy. They 


knew that it wes imposeibie to localize a 
sound, 3 fact which is acted upon by 
Overy Ven trio tet. 

The eoundse couid not have come from 
the room below, because there tha two 
female servants were ov joying their first 
pight’s reat fur many weeks, Nor could 
they have come from either of the four 
waiie of the rooin, the 
which were well accounted for. 


boundaries of 


The onty region unezpiored was 0) 
which couid 


above the cciling, ee e884 Lo 
oniy be obteaines by 4 tong Journey ovor 
ancient rafters, wher could «my bo 
reacued by waking an Cpeniog through 
the calling of the mtair landing ou! 
the door of the room. 

When tu¢ invesilgater explored tris 
region he diecovered foar tats ness 

OOF 


access (6 Which was gained by “na Of 
ing under the eaves of tne tiled roo! 
Tne bate were removed and the hos 
closed, since then nave been i 
more ghostly sounds, and Mr. Wickes’ 


res deuce (429 longer a Launted house, 


there 


It is ouvicus that the 00.464 weré pro- 
duce! by the serambling of the + 
crs Lie tatters [ne flutter and ab 


as Of warmers (uBtiiog tu a corriagl 
screening oF jJew Of (he rai ler 
Clin ving OVer 11,€iu, 'he 0180") 1 
Young WOUG yt were j t 
¥ EZCie ths lineg ; - 
7 - a” 5 zie 

i gon of & 

s 

wa “*“ 

i i-oe™ 


15 


A person lying on the bed would see 
the waving of the tices reflected in the 
glass, in the form of lights and shadows 
passing to and fro, If suddenly awak- 
ened by unaccountable sounds, the terri- 
fied sleeper would look towards the 
window and see dim shades paasing 
across the gless, which were readily con- 
verted into the passage of a white-baired 
woman, This simple story carries {ts 
own moral. 


—_—— 
—-- oe 








A Docror s Wire's Exreaience —The 
wife of a well-known physician tells an 
amusing story of one of her early expe- 
riences s00n after her marriage. 

“When I was a girl,” «he said, “1 had 
the greatest dislike of the medical pro- 
fession, and always said that I would 
never in any circumsiances marry a doc- 
for; and, of cours, it was uy fete to fall 
in love with a modical student who was 
simply absorbed In his profession. 

“After arather!ong ongagement,du ring 
which time Dr. 5. had graduated, and 
established @ fairly good practice, we 
were married, and | moved to my new 
home, where there was quite « flourish- 
ing medical college, the head of which 
was an intimate friend of my husband, 
My dislike of the profession in general 
still continued, and, whenever the two 
wen Weré shut up in the library together, 
I always imagined they were disa- 
cussing ‘horrors,’ a8 I fippantly called 
the acientific researciies, 

One sflernoon, When Dr.S. was offon 
his rounds, asmall boy presented him- 
self with a curious-looking oblong pack- 
age, with my husband's prame on the 
wrapper. “Dr. B. sent this,” said the 
jmp, “and I was to say it oughter be put 
on ice immediate,”’ 

“Good Gractoun,’’ I thought, “what isa 
that dreadiul Dr. B sending to wy bus- 
band which ought to be put on foe at 
once 7’’-—and, as | took tow package, I 
felt a thrill of instinctive terror run 
through my frame, for it wes ngt firm 
aod comfortable like au ordinary bundle, 
but feit flavby and yielding. Like a 
human arm! ! suddenly thought; and, 
with a ory of fright, | dropped the thing 
on the hall floor. 

My first lio pulse was to cali one of the 
mnaids; bul, railyiog wmgaelf and feoiing 
ashamed of my silly imagination, I 
approached the long hateful looking 
package, which nevertheices pos-sesmed a 
sort Of borrivle fascination for ine 

With shrinking fingers I picked it up 
by the cord which was around it and 
carried it over to the table; and then 
growing bolder, “How abacintely willy I 
am,’’ I said tomveolt—‘as if Jack would 
have legs and arrose sent to tim in thie 
casual fasion?’ Taking outs hairpin — 
that universal woman's luplement—I 
scratched #4 lillie hole in one end of the 
bundle, 


Horror of horrors, 1. was Mesh! I gave 
a loud screech, which brougot the two 
maids and iny hustvend, who had just 


OL the scene; and tLen | 
distin guished myself by yoing off ipto 
my firat and only wtiack of hyslerion. 
After much diilicaity Dr S escertained 
the cause of my fright, then he opened 
the susepiciouslooking bundie and held 
up before my moruified vision an uncom- 
monly fine tish. The hole J bad made in 
the paper just heppened to expose the 
smicoth flesh-like portou wt the 
gills and t' 6564. 


driven up, alt 


whol 
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Humorous. 
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Her strong love toevines 
jii« father willed hit nothing, 
lie ew been billed ever sine 
HMard te teh up with KRuaonning ¢ 
jeteee 
‘a tA forge a bolt, but can amt wm mitre 
\ teeotm 
MW iet situa wood thing to lose your temper? 
“UY ben itaean bad one 
W tes «a sermon bike «a Ortree?.- When 
rua get a@ ole al bored frown its length 
“i il the prot wek the woodman te 
* ‘ tial tree lke uuke be thought he 
’ 
“a ‘ wel fe er 
“iv lewf and dumb lovers are tnarried, 
ermeof the wedding-purt are eure 
‘ peukal bisagey 
viady who was blamed for allow 
i e to be diseovered i” ” . 
‘ j , tasted) Chiat shie liad o bin iP 
4 ‘ hicew ” ‘ }eatr 
i? fu 
Hliusatn ! ‘ a al et meal tar ae 
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‘ a! am thie ar emt trier 
. r “ weeker ufter tifoortesmtics 
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f wey ticew, tetat hie sum pret 
me i“ tee arrie«l toe 
tre ' Die saatast tive vee tree 
‘ ” owed that | wie the aus 
f r iife Now you slay cut night 
” ' 
ite ‘os shy, | dont expect sunshine 
uftler anh 
4 ° ‘ ‘ New York boy w hem top way 
tt ‘ rn) eAtravaganot in the expenditure 
f ‘ hee presses hLitneseclf in this wa 
bie lias ney le burt, ana curries 
meted 
b.ittie J fourand a half years old, point 
Kort a cow be mw play trinte see’ Lie) bret 
’ itl tek lo vou know whats that for? 
J tsat 4 ‘ be ritys Whetnshe watite to let 
tie omit that oer is rewdys 
I tie are tuaking « great fuss in tle papers 
ate, leeteec lees carringes, misicl Gothe peta gpee le 
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LIVING ON SOCIETY. 


SEV POSKE there are parasites in 
ry but I am tully con- 
vineed that the very worst of them 


sé 


ove clas; 


exist among the ‘upper ten thousand.’ ” 
The remark wax made by a gentleman 
whom every phase of life in ariste- 
and al 


te 
‘rath 


circles, abroad home, is 
perieetiy fasmiiliar. 

“You will find hangers-on and dead- 
hunters nearly all the 
lewt drawing-roomes,” he continued; “but 
vou would in all probability vote them 
the meet delighttul persons possible. Ot 
it their business to be charm- 
ing, ty talk well, to know how to turna 
compliment neatly, or to make a simnart 


epigram, and they are all masters in the 


Te in 


conree, ix 


artol forcing themselves w here they are 
nsearcely wanted, without showing they 
are commeious of the fact. 


“Peould put my tongue to the names 


of a doven nay, a score of men and 
wotnen whe to-day live entirely on the 
“harpue=s of their wite and their ac 


qQuaintances, upon whom they exercise 


their wit». 


They drews well, live well, pay well, 
Fieat well, never want for anything, go 
everyelere worth going to, and yet if 
vou were to ask them what was their 
standing and what their actual income, 
they would answer if they were truth- 
fu pething 

bam treeqguently running up against 
one of these male parasites at triends’ 
biertame Phix particular individual is 
one ot the nicest fellows in the world to 
talk ter, bee ix well-read, intelligent, has 
travelled a yreat deal at the expense of 
others and has every appearance of be- 


bog w@ ygenticman. 
Put it oft the 
three menintown who know him to the 


a~ hiapopoe n*, Pam one 
core, and I ean assure you that, while he 
lives at the rate of five thousand a year 
eortmore, and goes into the very best so- 
ciety, he I, 
andecoutd not tell you for certain whether 
hie 
piert. 
“Hlow 


hax not a dollar in the worl 


would get a dinner on the morrow or 


does he live then? Entirely 
on the generosity of his friends. How he 
gotinte society I cannot say; but he did 
ly 


quaintanceship 


tpeans, and he can claim ac- 
with the best 
1 pert theme be preys; from these he tact- 


meotine 


people. 


tully gets his food, his money, and dur- 
ing the out-of-town his board 
amdleodging, Andall that is the outeome 
of getting inteoasmart club and making 


BeMSOT, 


hituesel! agreealle. 

“Pe rents two rooms in a cheap neig- 
brorlenel and pays for them as best he 
teat 
aware where he lives, as he has all his 


an. Nome “a Very few persons are 


otters sent to bis club, as many other 


and better mendo. eis avery popular 
man atthe clab,of which Lam myself a 
Sesertasteerng, 
titer t 
fiteed 

| perers 
trim tw 


“*Bos thas 


and whatever hour he may go 
he cotlee room he is pretty sure to 
and wil 


the « 


mertaseertie: Whi ready 


Ie 


ling 


busseh or cdituner, as ase 


lie 
whi 


and 


all eis rrveecal 


= “Way 
ter 


vitend; 


prren ire. 
eh 


a 


~ 


emerge Obierme hier bites previously 


hie de 


Certaapratibern, full of lite and wit, 


‘ 
’ 
brevorga 8 Thiet 


gtitiv 


svn 


isn “#4 


hiim os iititnate friends’ houses, boxes 


itthe opera and the theatre, are always 


crprerts ter banees. 

Prearisige the ctit-of-towtn season, he lias 
siwave «4 lony round of good houses te 
tay at, and as he flirts beautimully, he is 
os welcome with ladies as with men. 

ls ii Cheis riusssseinng, aleout, it is, of 
, “4 theelufely necessary that he 
} iid bave tioneyv, ard thin bre procures 
{ ' ‘ end Whois what | might call 
bias “beige geannae.” 

“This gentietnan is one of the beste 
he mh teen about town, single, and 
venercus te @ fault, and has, moreover, 


Lhaee prevweece Ler Tree pretierentis, brows him the 
parasite pets al) the tmioney he requires 


in the fortusot loans, whieh are never re- 
paid. amd woile tet being extravagant 
he lives in capital style without possess- 


ellar be can really call bis own. 


Vod whatis tuore, he stands a very tine 
chante of dropping inte the fortune of 
his ‘tig game,’ so far as itis possible. 
‘Ne, Deannet say T know many cases 
pisite: ™« ed as that, but there are scores 
efmen, and women too, who get more 


than balt their living trom their friends, 


4 bene “— | wiv iby turth, education, and 
ea therspirit ix so low that she 
e Sear round upon the greed 

. , ‘ y wotan, lacknow 

‘ ~ ‘ uv ~ ‘ \ 4 
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“This season «he ix the boon compan- 


ion of the daughters of a certain wealthy 
gentleman of my ajuaintance. she has 


“o> ingratiated bersel! ts them that they 


cannet move hand of toot without her. 
Wherever they go she goes; whatever 


d. somehow or other, 
lather—a 


they de «he doe=; an 
by 


Ww idow rT 


a silent agreement, their 


her with 


pays aii eX pene 
yreat tact and delicacy, of course. 

ery «trong notion that 
cap at the father, and I ex- 


be-wreptnse~ => itupressed by his 


Ihave ay she 
has set her 
pect he will 
daughters’ love tor ber, and the way she 


affair will terminate 


retire it, that the 


just as she desires 
Yet. to know her as I do, you would 
think <he would not accept a =i! gle in- 


Vitation «he could net return she is so 


proud, so dignified. Her wit must be 
worth five thousand a year to ber. 

“Occasionally, of course, these para- 
sites are not gifted with the requisite 
amount of tact, and the result ix they 
Hiunder and are completely lost. A iel- 
low whe fortwo vears had been tollow- 
ing his despicatle trade with great suc- 
vows, thank< to the generomity of an 
elderly and childle«= widow a kind tate 
put in bik way, « meeived the idea that 
he was net getting bix tall share of the 
prieasture of le 


econtident that 
the 


¥v nol ax | romiisesd 


** ay Dee unging. 


tartend 5 
“ idow’s 


if be got heavily imter det t 


fortune, which was a* 


him, would more than settie tatters. 


Qs hix debts increased, he increased his 
attentions to the wiow toe take sure 
of the fortune. and a= they increased very 
rapidly and comsiderabiy, be was very 
soon verging om ilove-making to his 


vionei-natured patron. 
**At 


Var 


; 


Jast, however, «he teil ill, and, as 
age. this foolish 
wale tor the for- 
get turther and 


g what time 


= bye ota very 


rije 


fellow imagined he was 


( eotimeeguenmtiyv. tw 
detet. 


teine. 
further 


he could “jrare 


ititer mprertali ; 


trom «sending money at 


the tedsidle of the wielow. 

“Whether he growsly overplayed his 
part of net, I dom tknow I taney he 
did—but when the old lady died and the 


will was read, be towne himself stranded, 
twenty theusand dol- 
ett with 4 paltry tive hundred 
deerases] widow, with in- 
ent 


here with 


7 f « yr 
am eel cover 


With te 

lars, and | 
dollars try the 
lessons in 
and torth- 
was that, 


mirtseticntim ter lane a eerie 
the: bistricnsie 
with. The 
as the legacy was made conditionally, he 
had te reituse the 


le-graecyv.” 


art 
irony of the thing 


take the lessees OF 
of 
better 


honor, enter 


“Many young fellows prmsexsed 


more brains than taney and 


Pretnners Clee cartpererget scones aol 


stuart elute with ne other object than 
meeting with someone whe will be ‘big 
yame’ for tiem. You ean yenerally 
identity them. Thew are tint attentive 
toe elderly and seaithy bachelors or 
childless widewer= 

“You can never judge their characters 
or tastes tint You have sihown them: your 
own: they are indetinite until then, when 
Vou learts that their tastes atui views 
Uhprerds Verein pret weslejeets are «quite sitnilar. 
They never propeme doing anything, but 


When Vou tetition Your intentional hav- 
ing luseh or dinner, of anything of the 
kissd, yer tuay tee sure the sate idea has 


justeecurred te them. In short, seo great 
is their sytupathy with you that the 
theught=, views, intentions, amd char- 
scters are f prie Siaris my w“ bb 
yertit™= 

You ried suue this deseription 
1h Bitsier=t ery b«lirawitiyv-r ti, 
ard J $ yive the siaimses z 
bevsert atui yx } tia =. 1 tsaert whe 
have u 4 eekcept to get 
4) tlieV can st tfiee ev nyw ms aot hers 
Put wes steal see t ot then lows 
lergeerLtuere Irwitigg ter priay tlie au offon 
each other! 

That isa very pretty «ight, jleed, I 
assure you, ated the amount of tact and 
shill at attach armed cdletetree excuibited is 
extraordinary. It is ke Wawhing a 
clever leteithe tiat . 

—$—— 6 <a ——___ 

Hieew Ot rote Tt . ~M ine Some 
drawt steel tule ave +. miade fer 
years, tor taniers amd ge fai Us brut 
the great demand arcme woen the <atety 
typeof lacy ate rite mue. tue dia- 
mond fratie revguiring the useofa yvreater 
ength « t g at ' met nye that 
this <b i te a= ligt grernmi tole 

Dhere are Varia - t «1 I< tor 
j ng a ‘ t 
thie: prrsnvetgele t 
= ot ’ rt ‘ > ~ & ’ ~ 
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This is then drawn through a die ana 
over a mandrel by means of a draw. 
bench until about “) feet long, beaut. 
tully smooth and bright both within ang 
without. This is not drawn at once, },.; 
ina number of operations and betwee, 
each ot them the metal has to be repick |. d 
and reannealed to prevent the erystali,,. 
tion to which the drawing process ten, 
to give rise. 

The first drawings of th etube leave j, 
about three-eighths of an inch thick, but 
this gradually decreases until a tub« ix 
produced which is of the thicknes« ot 
stout writing paper. This is the class 
of tube employed in bicycles, and that 
imparts a strength and rigidity out ot a!) 
proportion to its lightness. 


is 








Tonacco AN ESsSeENTIAL.—-In a general 
order issued recently, the President vir. 
tually recognizes tobacco as an article 
essential to the well being and suste 
nance of the soldier in times of great «x- 
ertion, as well as in times of peace and 
routine. The order, which emanates 
from the war department, reads as fo]- 
lows :— 

“(tnder the authority vested in him 
by 1145, revised statutes, the 
President hereby establishes an emer. 
geney ration for troops operating for 
short periods under circumstances which 
require them to depend upon supplie« 
carried upon their persons. Its compo- 
parts are as follows: Bacon, 10 
ounces; hard bread, 16 ounces; pea meal, 
jounces, or an equivalent in approved 
material for making soup; coffee, roasted 
ground, 2 ounces, or tea, halt an 
saccharin, 4 grains; salt, .64 
ounces; pepper, .4 ounces; tobacco, half 
an ounce.” 

The secretary of war directs that this 
emergency ration be resorted to only on 
occasions arising in active operations 
when the use of the regularly established 
ration may be impracticable; that, al- 
though its nutritive qualities permit its 
use on halt allowanee, it will not be so 
used except in cases ot overruling neces- 
sity and never tor a longer period than 
ten days, and that not more than five 
days’ emergency rations be carried on 
the person at one time. 

by order of the secretary of war, the 
sustinence department will provide 
touch paraflin paper tor wrapping the 
bacon; will furnish hard bread in grease- 
proot packages, the pea meal in cylin- 
drical packages, and the coffee, tea, 
saccharin, salt, pepper and tobacco in 
suitavle packages. 


section 
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ounce; 











Wiatis Love?—In answer to the 
question: “What is love?” ten different 
per-ons testify as follows: 

The most interesting and pardonable 
of human weak nesses. 

\ mere delusion that has ruined many 
mem. 

(npn egotism of two. 

A feeling ot such exquisite tenderness 
that It is too sweet for comparison. 

I don’t know anything about it; dont; 
think it amounts to much. 

The sweetest and most passionate ¢x- 
citement known to man—binding to- 
gether by strong cords, sex, kindred and 
nations, 

Don’t Know anything about it; I never 
Was there. 

It is something that no tellow can find 
out—yet all teel its power, more or less. 

A sweet and delusive imagination only. 
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If you want to 
Farn Money ( 
Sor Christmag, 


on 
You can do it DRy- 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies' Home JouRNARS 
You need not go away 
from to earn the 
The plap 
the work pleas 
i. We 


home 
money, either. 


is simple: 


mnt ir ; ljseaon:he 
ss ‘ 4 as 25 24% 





